 AtaRace - Hate Meeting in Heart of New York 


By VIRGINA GARDNER 

Once again the National 
Renaissance Party is promis- 
ing to hold street meeting 
in Yorkville, as it does ever 
so often in election years, 
with small success. Meanwhile 
at indoor mectings, free from 
IBI agents — according to the 
= Sige mi speakers can reveal 
the group's purposes a little 
more frankly. 

At Friday night's meeting in 


Room 601, 113 W..57 St., a 
wiry little middle-aged: balding 
man with a toothy grin known 
as James Madole, wound up a 
long, violently anti-Semitic, an- 
ti-Negro,  anti-Puerto Rican 
speach by a plea for “crushing 
the vipers, just as was done in 
Hitler Germany and just as Nas- 
sers Egypt is doing.” 

Té accomplish this, he said. 
the “complete destruction of} de- 
mocracy” was absalutely ndces- 
sary. 
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These planes carried the hydrogen bomb dropped yesterday 
at Eniwetok. The tremendous B-52 leads and is the actual carrier. 
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lo thing Workers Open 


Convention 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASIIINGTON, May 20. 


On Upbeat 


—The Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers comes before its Twentieth Biennial) Convention 


Apparently this was an old 
story to the little band of 20 
faithful clustered in the Jargelyv 
empty room. To whip up enthu- 
siasia for distributing literature 
and recruit audiences for the 
planned street meetings Madole 
said the Communists were to be 
seen any day on 14 St. distribut- 
ing literature. 

“They hold street mectings,” 
he said. “Ot course they hold in- 
door meetings, too. But [ can im- 
agiue a lot of people don’t want 


—_—— oo 
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to go’ to their indoor meetings, 
where FBI agents are sitting, 
spotting everyone who comes 
in. 

Both he and a speaker from 
the floor noted the “new faces” 
they left hurriedly. The report- 
er was the only one on whom 
they converged at the end of 
the meeting with pleas to sign 
a petition for “getting the U.S. 
out of United Nations.” Alter 
turning down one man and a 


motherly woman in charge of 


ee —— — «~-_. - eit — tt 


the literature table, the reporter 
was approached by Madole him- 
self. | 
With his glittering eves, no 
less feverish because of an ap- 
parent cast in one eye, he bore 
down on her asking her to sign. 
“Oh, I don’t like to sign any- 
thing,” I said, a bit covly. Then 
I said to Madole, while others 
drew near listening: 3 
“You know, you frighten peo- 
ple—talking about FBI agents 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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DROP H-BOMB 


FROM PLANE 


ee 


opening here tomorrow reporting a gain of 19,000 new mem- | 


bers, most of them in the deep ~~ 


South states with its strength at of democracy” and) we must ad: ABOARD USS MT. McKINLEY OFF ‘BIKINT, Monday, May 21. ~ The United 
the new peak of 400,000. jvance “a generous foreign aid pro- States Air Force successfully dropped its first hydrogen bomb from the air today, explod- 
The leaders will also report a/ 8am, with to political or military ing its awful destructive power in the sky two miles over Bikini Atoll. A B-52 Interconti- 
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raise Of 12.5 cents an hour just | Sr 


won for its 150,000 members in | 
the coat and suit division, with ne- 
rotiations for similar raises still on 
a the rest ot the workers. 

The new members, with 300 


shops newly organized, are mostly 
from Mississippi, lexas, Louisiana, 


Florida and Arkansas, the report 


of the General xecutive Board of 
the ACW savs. Much of this gain 
was won in face ol intense terror, 
beating aud maiming of the un- 
ion’s organizers, and application of 
every anti-union weapon available 
to the employers in these racisi- 
controlled “right-to-work” states. 


The 272 page book of two years. 


activity. says two more health cen- 
ters—one in Chicago and the other 
in New York—have been establish- 


ed to a total of four, now servic-| 


ing with clinical aid some 100,000 
members of the union. 

The report was made public at 
a press luncheon at which Jacob 
Potofskv, ACW president, replied 
to questions directed by some 50 
hnewsmei. 

The program tomorrow morning 
lists George Meany as the first 
guest speaker with Potofsky to fol- 
low with a keynote address. Other 
speakers through the week will in- 
clude Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the Bri- 
tishs Labor Partv; Labor. Secretary 
James Mitchell; Charles S. John- 
son, president of Fisk University; 
Senator Herbert Lehman. 

* 


THE GEB REPORT reaffirms 
the ACW’s foreign policy outlook 
which it states is leasd on two 
principles. The first that with the 
development of atomic and hydro- 
en weapons “with the capacity 
or utter inhihilation of human life, 
efforts towards world peace must 
be pursued unremittingly” and 
“every avenue must be explored 
and the utmost patience, imagina- 
tion and. persistence exercised” to 
achieve peace if civilization “is to 
survive.” The second principle of 
that policy savs the report, is that 
| American must “in fact, as well as 
in word”. bo 'the “standard-bearer 


ing attached. | | 
Pototsky and Frank Rosenblum, | 


' 


nental Jet Bomber, painted a 
ghostly white to reflect the super- 


7 : ! | a” 
covering their goggled eves as the! first shape of the familiar mush 
! 


o 


the secretary-treasurer, submitting peat of the blast,, dropped the detonation occurred. 


the report, says “we have kept "P H-Bomb from approximately 5(),-! 


Then thev turned to witness 


an energetic fight against intoler-' ggg feet at 5:51 a.m. (1:51 p.m. ‘the awesome sight. 


ance and the continued invasion of, 
civil liberties and constitutional: 
rights. In this area, fortunately, a’ 


‘cautious note of optimism may be 
| dd increasing ‘first time it has ever dropped Sl | sheetllike stem Was nraducedill 
sounded because ofthe increasing | first time it has ever dropped one pink, Sheet-like stem was produ o | 


‘Then fiery red peaks rose 40,000 


awareness of the American people 
of the dangers of bigotry and in-. 
justice.” J | 

At the press conference, Potof- 
skv said he and the convention, 
will have something to say ot the, 
racist “White Citizens Councils”. 
movement. He said. some 10 per- 
cent of the union's: membership is. 
in deep South states; abont 18! 
percent in the south and border: 
states. Hle also said that) about 
75,000 cotton varment. workers, 
mostly in the South, are still to be: 
organized. He expected the ACW) 
will achieve that by a “mopping” 
up operation after major organiz-: 
ing drives in textile, chemical aud! 
other fields get wider way. | 

Asked on the likelihood of such’ 
drives, he said there were jurisdic-| 
tional obstacles ta. overcome, but: 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Sees King 


By ADAM LAPIN 
(Second of a Series) 

OSCAR C. CARR, JR. had just 
been crowned King Cotton in 
Memphis as we drove westward 
from the bustling Tennesseecity 
into Mississippi. 

Memphis is one of the growing 
industrial cities of the South. Here 
are Ford, Firestone and Interna- 
tional Harvester plants. Here is a 


well-organized Negro community 
and a relatively strong labor move- 


ment. 3 HT 
‘Memphis has ‘one foot ‘in’. thé 


| 


‘sion task force, had been post- 


Sunday EDT). 


The U.S. has exploded H-Bombs ‘cloud rose above the horizon. The! 


at 
| With the blast. an enormous 


room. 


| The mushroom turned an 
ominous purplisl-grey, with back- 
‘ground of white, -pink and rose. 
Dawn was beginning to break 


from the ground, but this was the eerie light lasted for seconds. as a over the Pacific 15 minutes alter 


from the air. 


The explosion caused a prema-'to 60,000 feet above the horizon. 


‘ture dawn over the Mid-Pacific The fireball turned 


atomic proving grounds as it ex- 
ploded with a flash that lighted, 
the dark sky from horizon to hoti- 
70N. | 

The blast, first major explosion | 
of the 1956 test series by. a joint 
milidtary-atomie energy comimis- 


' 


' 


poned 10 times since May 8 by 
capricious winds that threatened 


‘to walt its deadly radioactive cloud 


over the inhabited atolls of the 
Marshall Islands south of here. | 


Observers, including the first 15 
newsmen ever to witness an H- 


into. a lilac 
around its center. 

Then it grew deeper and deeper 
purple, turning to a cerese blue 
around the edges and growing: 
darker and darker as the fireball 
faded into the skv. 

As the deadly thermonuclear! 
Cloud developed, the shock wave’ 
rushed the 40-mile distance to jar 
the I4 observer ships with a 
mighty concussion two minutes and 
fiftv-three seconds after the bomb 
was dropped. 

‘he original detonation) occur- 
red above the horizon. Then on! 
the horizon came a Jong oblong 
of white smoke. The fireball hung: 
suspended over the horizon—then’ 


e blast and the mushroom cloud 

as continuing to-rise. At that 
time it was estimated to tower 
nearly 90,000 feet in the air. 

*The shock wave that washed 
across the task force ships less 
than three minutes after the blast 
was an impressive thing. It struck 
the observers with the rushing 
sound of a squadron of jets over- 
head, causing a pressure on tie 
eardrums. 

The “big shot” was at least the 
67th in the series of U.S. nuclear 
explosions which began in the New 
Mexican desert July 16, 1954 when 
history's first atomic blast was de- 
tonated. That one was follaved by 


ithe A-bombs. dropped over Hiro- 


shima on Aug. 6, 1945. aud Nag- 
asaki three days later. 


It is believed that todays H- 


Bomb explosion, stood with their down from it came a stem to join! Bomb could be adapted to inter- 
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ibacks to the blast, or with arms'the white oblong and form the 


I 


aaememaas: walled ben «dt 


Cotton Being Shaken by New 
Machines, Competition... And New People 


Tennessee of TVA, of liberal polit-,to Mound Bayou where a young 


ical traditions, of independent- 
thinking mountaineers whiose fore- 
bears were abolitionists. 


Memphis also has one foot in, squeeze being applied by the 
the, White Citizens Councils—and of 


King Cotton’s domain as 
banking, shipping, processing and | 
merchandising center of the Mis- 
sissippi delta plantations. 

It takes only a couple of hours 
of fast driving to get from Mem- 


‘Clinic, headed by Dr. T. R. M. 


Negro doctor at the Friendship 


Howard, told of the economic 


the growing resistance by the Ne- 
gro people. 

It is only just a few miles more 
down the road to Cleveland where 
I talked to a sharecropper driven 


phis to the C 
King Oscar Carr owns 5,700 acres) 
in cotton, cattle, soy beans and 


le area where off the land a month earlier and 


now working as a gas station. at- 
tendant. . 


|. DRIVING in the enrly dusk opt 


‘low over the cotton fields, spray- 
ing them against the parasites and 
ills to which cotton is prey. Great 
tractors almost all driven by Ne- 
groes, are plowing the land, and 
tractor-drawn machines are drop- 
ping the cotton seed into the fur- 
rows. It is planting time. in the 
delta Brie 
| We also see Negroes with old- 
fashioned horse plows, and here 
and there a Ne 
hind a plow which he pushes 
through the fields, 

.. But.an King Oscar's, plantation 


- ft is only an -hoer or so further 


‘Of Memphis -we se planes: flying 


(Continued on Page 3). .. 
| | 


straining be- . 
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Rakosi Admits Errors, 
Regrets Them Deeply 


VIENNA, May 20.—Matyas Rakosi, Hungarian Communist Party leader, admitted | 
he has “committed grave errors which paved the way for illegalities, ~ a Budapest broad - 


cast reported Saturday. Rakosis self-critical report to the Budapest Communist Party. 


cited his “tolerance and support 
of the cult of personality” which 
ked to abuses by Cabor Peter, 
Hungarian ‘police chief who was 
arrested and sentenced as an agent 
Lavrenti Beria. 
The party Icader said he Tree PET 
grets deeply” these errors, which picking is ¢ 
he said led to wrongful jailing of six Intentional Harvester cotton 
“the old illegal Communist Party picking, machines made it the 
leaders,” who he said will be. re- 
habihtated, and to heaping false 
accusations on the Yugoslay Com- 
-munists and government. : 
At the same time, however, yse) Negro labor exclusively” (in a 
Rakosi ; criticized) the Hungarian verbal curtesy to King Cotton, the 
ee ee fi Scripps - Howard = Press | Scimitar 
wiiose members have asked for Mt mie 
his resignation. While errors are paper renddras One OF the Southern 
being corrected, he said, “the iron jew SPUpPers that) still spell Negro 
Ciscipline of our party must not with ao lower case on), tlie 7: 
be relaxed while combatting the fantlies ja littvactive, well-built 
CHCINYV who. is tiving ta destroy houses. 
the unity of the party.” livgot to the Clark Mascott phan- 
Rakosi also announced that all tation tea late to see for mvysell. 
So lal Democrats whose freedom But) | passed thousands of Neyro 
had been requested by Labor homes in the tields on a 17-dav 
Party Jeaders in Britain dad) al! ite trp throwal) the South, I did 
ready been released from bhun- jot see anv that were attractive or 
gurian prisous before the request well-built. I saw few that were 
Wis received, Cvon painted. Most were simply 
-creosoted against the weather, now 
a battered, monotonous grev. 
The machines are new, 
Nouses old. Old. jtoo, are the rela- 


. 
King Cotton 
(Continued from Page 1) 


is mechanized. The 
lone almost entirely, by 


{ | ; 
- everything 


Memphis « orks. 
The Memphis Press-Scimitar re- 
‘ports on the Carr plantation, they 


Cite Lenin Memo 
: ge 
Cn Statin Faults | 
MOSCOW. Mav 290. — Lenin's liows ips between planter and 
criticisms of Stalin's personality > Shei Dy glfewaaaa | Ch 
and mode of work were published" "NO Contract 0 Tee Ll he 
here by the Young Communist; STOPPCT 19 tenure, Ite can be 
newspaper,  Komsomolskava pushed off any time, So can the 
Pravda, in what it called “A dav 


Child's Guide to Stalinism.” at $4 to $d a day. 
“Lenin, in the Jast vear of his In the midst} of a changing 


life, pointed out that such nega. Out and a crisis in the cotton 
tive features of Stalin's character’ Cconomy, King Cotton seeks to 
as rudeness, lack of respect: for, | : , 
working conirades, capricionsness | Od economic relitionships. 


he apy . 
aixl inclination toward abuse. of) (eteimy 
power could Jead to a Violation MACTIINES ave replacing men. 


ef the rules of collective leader- -SCRTOCS are Being pushed off the 
chin.” the editors said. land, Sharecroppers are becommy 

“Unfortunately, it) happened laborers, NLainiy go to Memphis. 
so.” Some get jobs inthe plants there 
Their discussion of Stalin's at- OF ™ Birmingham and Atlanta. 
titude was evidently based on two Others push on ta Chicago or De- 


iInemos wrilten by Lenin the vear oh 

before he died. his so-called “tes- . Gotton is threatened by syn- 
tament.” in which he evaluated thetics. foreign competition, shrink- 
the character of half a dozen Com- ing | markets.) Only government 
munist Jeaders, and warned price supports: have saved King 
aginst a party split. Cotton. maintained cotton at about 

Citing Levins warning, (the 30 cents a pound. 
newspaper said while Stalin made | King Oscar. only 32> vears. old, 
great contributions in earlier davs is a modern, college-trained young 
at his Jeadership, he later sepa- man, aware of) sickness of the old 
rated himself from the people and cotton economy and the changes 
orders and around him. The cotton camival in 
Memphis wasit all fun and frolic 
for him. 

“IT certainly hope that the pro- 
motion of cotton will plav a prom- 
nent part in) the carnival,” 
harman “There is no doubt that 
cotton today is at the crossroads, 
‘ina terrible crisis. Only by promo- 


acted “by means ol 


- Ceupulsion. ” 


Soviets Pull 


‘tain its place as king of the textile 
“industry.” 


cropper. planter and laborer. There 


laborer, working intermittently 


maiitain an ld wav of life and: 


he 


‘citizenship. Even in the Missisippi 
delta, where King Oscar reigns 
along with the other big planters, 


In Mound Bayou, the young: 


| Negro doctor at Friendship Clinic 
answers the White Citizens Coun- 
cils’ propaganda scormlully: 
we heard his voice. 

| “PF'm ‘not interested in marrying 
a white woman. We want-an equal 


‘share of opportunity. We want the | 
right to vote. We want full citizen- 


ship. 


“They like when youre 


you 


voung enough to be called a bov | 
or old enough to be called uncle.” 


Negroes have relative security 
in Mound Bayou. This is a poor 
little town made up largely of 
plantation-style shacks. This is be- 
cause it is an all-Negro town, gov- 
-erned by Neyroes. There are about 
1,500 Negroes living in Mound 
‘Bayou and about 2,000 more in the 
immediately surrounding area. 

e 

THE YOUNG doctor tells us of 
the. case of Anzie Moore, who 
opened a filling station in the little 
town of Cleveland, and got into 
‘trouble because he refused to seg- 


the regute his rest rooms or his Jitthe. Pr 


restaurant where he serves the best 
barbecue in the area. 

| Moore was threatened with can- 
cellation of his mortgage but man- 
aged to survive with the aid of 
the Regional Council for Negro 
Leadership headed by Dr. Howard. 

We drive over to the gas sta- 
tion. But Moore isnt around. 
‘Instead our tank is filled up jis 
assistant, who talks freelv with two 
men driving through. He knows 
Moore will stand by him, anyway. 
| “A lot of people are leaving 
here,” he savs. “But that’s not the 
answer. 

He was tokd just a month earlier 
‘that he would have to get off the 
‘land with his family of 12. It isn’t 
easy for him to move North—or to 
‘Make a living working at the gas 
‘station, 

He indicates that his own views 
vhad something to do with his get- 
ting evicted. 

“You get the squeeze if vou 
stand up for vour rights,” he savs 

We ask about Dr. Howard—a bit 
ler target of attack by the White 
Citizens Councils and who is also 
criticized as “too aggressive” bv 
some Negro leaders at Mound 
Bayou. 


“Dr. Howard woke us up.” he- 


answers, “we were asleep.” 


(Continued Tomorror 


Beerbohm Dies 
| FAPALLO, Italy, Mav 20.--Sir 
Max Beerbohn, one of England's 


° 
mMmurmurin 


to the wi 


7 


tadissent. 


gress in an effort to favor private 


| } ' “The secretarial triumvirate of 

(tion and research ¢an cotton main- greatest wits, died vearly today’ 1 
“thanks for evervthing” | 
he secretly married a'rently follows the edicts of private 
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These 100 haby cerried through the air by a ter- 
nado in the Windsor section Canada and were found unharmed 
m the ruins of Ernie Dorey’s farm house. 


me - em — 


Ask Ike Fire Interior 
Heads on Power Grab 


_ WASHINGTON, May 20.{UP)—Democratic members 


of a House Subcommittee have approved a report calling on 
esident Eisenhower to fire Undersecretary of Interior 
Clarence A. Davis and Assistant. — B iis i pee Bi wii: 
Secretary Fred G. Aandahl, the 
United Press learned todav. 

| The report, prepared by the 
staf} of a House Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee, accused 
Davis and Aandahl] of “subverting” 


monopoly in the field of private 
‘power, it said. 

It called for a full-scale House- 
Senate investigation of the “or- 
ganized effort of the private power 
| ) | | ‘ws a8 . companies to influence the Federal 
public power laws by favoring pri- aie 
vate utilities in the sale of federal | Administration, the Congress, the 
power. The laws give cooperatives governments of the states aml the 
,and public power groups first call political life of the nation.” 
on federal power. | McKay resigned as Interior Sec- 

The report also charged that the retary April 15 with Mr. Jisen- 
,adininistration has been “coercing ; *e bless dal for -il 
electric cooperatives into accepting ee eT eee ee 
unfavorable mergers with private | Senate seat now held by Sen. 
utilities. If the plan is carried out Wayne Morse (D-Ore). Davis has 
fully, it said. The result will be been mentioned as a_ possible 
ove “gigantic private monopoly.” | Successor. 

The report was approved by the’ The subcommittee report 
subcommittees Democratic ma- charged that-the administration is 
jority last week. It was based on coercing “rural gencrating and 
hearings which the subcommittee, | transmission cooperatives to use 
headed by chairman Earl Chudoff their preference rights.to channel 
(D-P.a), held across the country in federal energy into private power 
an investigation of Eisenhower systems.” 
power policies. ' Tt also said the administration 

Republican members of the is “attempting to establish that 
cight-man, investigating subcom-, very monopoly of power supply by 
mittee ure opposed to the report private companies which Congress, 
and are expected to file a strong by successive laws, sought to pre- 
i vent.” 

Aandahl and other administra- 
tion witnesses denied during the 
subcommittee’s hearings that thev 
had made anv effort to “coerce” 
cooperatives in favor of private 
utilities. 

They said thev merelv were trv- 
ing to carry out the administration's 
“partnership” program. integrating 
public and private power in the 
best mterests of all. 


The Democartic-backed report 
accused Davis, Aandahl] and form- 
er Interior Secretary Douglas Me- 
‘Kay of a “brazen attempt” to get 
around power laws passed by Con- 


power companies. 


the Department of Interior appa- 


King Cotion and King Tobaceo, month ago. | power companies as those of sort of 


BERLIN. May 20. — The East and King Rice are also aware of| The 83-year-old writer whose’ supreme legislature with author- 


1 12 
German Radio announced today an even larger problem—the un-;English epigrams were known)’ ti tC 
the Russians have withdrawn two willingess of the 10 million Negro | throughout the world spoke his "Y ‘9 reverse any action Of \.0n-; 
<a - . : ’ } 4 ‘ = 4 ° ° 
more divisions from East Germany. people of the South to continue an|/ast words in Italian. gress which does not maintain their 


-_=_— a ——_ 


‘and the Bonneville area. 


The report specifically cites the 
effect of administration power pol- 
icies in the southeast, southwest, 
California, intermountain states 


em 


under the new Sovict armed forces, ———— 
reduction program. | 


The radio said two Soviet Airjof Mississippi | that the Citizens 


Force divisions left the Soviet zone 
town of Brandenburg vesterduy to 
return to Russia. A third Soviet 
unit was withdrawn from. East: 
Germany Friday | 

The Soviets announced May 14 
they would reduce their armed’! 
forces by 1,200,000 men within a. 
_ year, | 


old and subservient way of life. 
It is out of the plantation areas 


Councils first arose— casting their 
shadow over the entire South and, 
indeed, the entire nation. 

It is in the plantation areas of 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Louisiana that: 
the Citizens Councils are most; 
firmly entrenched—from there that| 
their leadership stems. 


Forum on Sunday Will Hear 
Thomas, Dennis, Muste, DuBois 


p.m., Sunday, May 27, at Camegie 


Celebrating “a rebirth of the:ident; Dr. A. J. Muste, Presby- 
Hall, S7th St. at Seventh Ave. 


‘terian minister and former secre- 


ie OE ES EE | 
| BUT IN the|heart of the Deep 


out of the smog of suspicion and 


ban American forum of ideas .. . 


Tickets are available at the box 


tary of the sponsoring group; Dr. 
: office and at the Jefferson Scheol, 


iW. E. B. DuBois, noted historian 


575 Sixth Ave.; the FOR office, 
Roem 1101, 225 W. 34 St.: Amer- 
ican Committee en Alrica, 28 East 
35 St; Workers Defense League, 
112 East 19 St.; Americar: Friends 
‘Service Committee, 144 East 20 


Abt Talks on Civil L ae : 

; }South, in such cities as Mont-|fear,” the Fellowship of Recon-/and author, and Eugene Dennis, 
Rights, Congress | gomery and Orangeburg, S. C.,'ciliation has invited the public te|Communist Party ral secretarv. 
nj John al noted civil rights/aud bie il the Negro people attend its posium next Sunday; Moderator will be Roger N. 

wver, Wi ture on “The Courts are threatening the) power of King: in which four prominent spokes- in Koemnen lili ! 
and the Bill of Rights: 1949-1956”| Cotton, of the plantation system! men for free aucanh and Pts, | Baldwin, P : director - the 
Thursday evening, May 24, 8:30;and its political spokesmen. will meet in open debate. | American Civil Liberties Union. 

_Throughait the South we heard; Sharing the platform at Camegie; The chairman is Charles R. Law-/¢;. for Industrial Democ- 
Negro leaders speak of the “new; Hall will be Norman Thomas, six-|rence, Jr., FOR national chairman.| racy Post-War World Council, 
Negro --de* mined to win his full;time Socialist candidate fer pres-i The forum is scheduled for 8:15 both at 112 East 19 St 


p-m., at the Jefferson School of 
Social Science, Sixth Avenue. at! 
16th St. Admission is $1. | 


. 


Jersey Lawyers Goofed On 
Tompkins, Says State C10. 


_. NEW BRUNSWICK, May 20.—The New Jersey Bar Association was accused of “ren- 
dering a disservice to the people of the United States” when it failed to issue a statement 
of condemnation of Assistant Attorney General William F. Tompkins, of Maplewood, 
‘when he recently labeled as ne et : —_ 
“dupes and “suckers” members of Court—regulations vigorously sup-)teria and provided counsel for all, 
ithe Cleveland Bar Association for ported by the New Jersey Bar As-!including the four individuals 
volunteering to provide counsel for sociation—makes every lawyer in whom Tompkins had already pre- 
}Communists charged with viola-|the state responsible for the de- | judged wuilty and to whom he 
tons of the Smith Act. fense of all individuals involved | would have denied counsel. 

' The charge was made Saturday: in indigent criminal cases,” Jacob- “The New Jersey Bar Association 
‘in the keynote address by State son said. \. 

CIO executive vice-president Joel) “Tompxins has certainly not! obviously aware of the fact that 
.R. Jacobson before 100 AFL-CIO heaped any additional laurels to’ the Supreme Court has repeatedly 
‘trade unionists attending a con-' our proud ‘Jersey Justice’ when. he Tuled that failure to provide ade- 
ference held on ‘the Rutgers Uni- expounds a position that would, quate counsel in indigent criminal 
versity campus, on “Civil Liberties denv to individuals charged with|Cases are immediate grounds for 
and Internal Security.” a crime the constitutional guaran- | reversal of any conviction. 

“While there was nationwide tees of the right to counsel and a; “By its silence on the Tompkins 
criticism of Tompkins for his fan- citizen's right to be presumed in-| statement, the New Jersey Bar As- 
tastic statement, for some peculiar, nocent until guilt is proven. sociation has rendered a disservice 
reason the New Jersey Bar Asso-| “Four of the defendants in the to the people of the United States. 
‘ciation Was conspicuously silent. |Cleveland cases were found inno-|A continued silence will lead many 
| “This is particularly puzzling be-|cent. It is to the everlasting credit'to believe that the lack of criticism 
‘cause the excellent regulations of’ of the Cleveland Bar Association is implied support by the New 
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during his visit in Washington. Yesterday President Sukarno visit 
the Jefferson home at Monticello. oe | 
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Backs Housing Ghettos 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 20.—A “new. and) portentous” 
danger of a setback in Negro, rights is looming because of 
“a government-backed pattern of Negro ghettos,” Charles 
Atwams, chairman of | tthe State} ———cr Pair 
Commission Against Discrimind: | He cited the firing of Frank 
tion charged yesterday. ‘Horne, responsible for integration, 

The SCAD director told the;and declared: _ 
State Conference of the National! “Four of the five officials as- 
Association for the Advacnement signed to race relations and reloca- 
of Colored People that “housing) tion duties... were! told to forget 
authorities have shut their eyes to the race relations part of their jobs 
the problem of segregation. Plan-' while the fifth was shifted to an- 
ning and zoning agencies either other job. Flimsy charges of dis- 
shun the problem or model their lovalty were leveled) at three kev 
laws to eftect seclusion.” staff’ members.” | 

New shim-clearance programs As for mortgages for Negroes, he 
have become “a form of oppres- said, the federal program is “a dead 
sion ot the Negro people, he! letter.” | 
charged, since no alternative hous-' Political alliances) with racist 
ing had been provided for the Southern politicians! are a major 
evicted. Overcrowding and “spiral-| roadblock to the kind of “practical 
ling rents” are the result, he said,’ porgrammatic means and _ realistic 
as well as the development of all- demonstrations” needed to deal 
white and al-Negro  neighbor-, with the many-sided problem, ‘he 
hoods, and the resultant tendency) said. 
toward segregated schools m the “It is ominous that the Repub- 
North. ‘lican Party, which |stands better 

In urban housing developments,| posed to take a firm position be- 
he stated, “two thirds of the per- hind the Supreme Court’s (desegre- 
sons displaced are Negroes.” cation) decree, and| could suffer 
Abrams placed chief responsibility little damage therehy, falters (on 
on federal housing policy which, the issue.” i 
“not only dodged the issue... but, He charged that “the full pa- 
“disrupted the very section” of the noply of governmental power,” in 
law designed “to grapple with it, housing and other fields, is be- 
on.a technical and realistic basis.” hind a policy of segregation. 
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_ UEIn Conference On 
Woman's Problems 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
United labor action can win economic equality for the; 
nation s women workers, the 4th National Conference of thc’ 


United Electrical, Radio, & Machine 

Problems of Working Women de: © — 

clared yesterday. solidarity with the 6,000 striking 
Some 200 delegates coming from) Westinghouse workers of UE Lo- 


Workers (ind.) on the 


I 


a dozen states from Massachusetts cal 107, in Lester, Pa., after hear- 


to California adopted a compre- mg a special report on the seven- 
hensive program re struggle against month-old struggle from Cliff 
speedup, for the defense of wom-' Robinson, vice-president of the 
en's jobs and job rates in the face striking union. 

of automation, for the protection: 


of health, and for women’s partici- |ed by Emest Thompson, secretary 


a a se P I 
aml ee ee ee of the UE national Fair Practices 

A highlight of the two-day con- 
ference, held Saturday and yester: (4 fight against the discyiminatory 


day at the Belmont Plaza Hotel, ‘ates against women in the vie 


ate’ year industry pacts. 


was the signing by every d 
of a Scroll “in tribute to and in| 


to the Negro 


for civil rights. maker at the top of the rate re- 


The delegates took a rismg, (cives 51 cents aside from other, 
| jectives; political Action based on 


unanimous vote pledging all-out (Continued on Page 8)~ 


ed ithe New Jersey State Supreme that they ignored Tompkins’ hys-'Jersey Bar Association.” 


Abrams Charges Gov't TWUA: Replace Arms Race 


—es 


With Peaceful Competition 


| 
| 


| 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—The Textile Workers Union of America, concluding its 
convention here, gave unanimous approval to a resolution calling for a shift in foreign 


policy from an arms race to peacctul competition with the Soviet Union for expanded 


ll 


economic 2id to u:cerdeveloped 
lands without political or mili- 
larv cova tion. 

‘The co:vention also agprov- 
ed, after a slarp fleor del ate, 
a resolntion dereuncing the ra- 
cist “Waite Citizens Councils” 
movement in the South as “cn- 
emies of tow and order anc’ bit- 
tcr foes of the labor moverent™ 
and ac: ec: 

“We call upon nembers of 
labor unkns aud ¢] those de- 
vied to Souihe:: progress to 
scoin these grow...” 

The latter resolution also call- 
ed on the President to convene 
a conference of Southern gov- 
ernors “and provide moral Jead- 
ership for the peaceful and or- 
derly transition to an unsegre- 
gated public school system.” 

The resolution rapping the ra- 
cist movement which is now be- 
ing used to break unions and 
stop organization of workers, 
passed by a, better than two to 
one vote after about a dozen 
speeches on the floor, most of 
them Southerners who pleaded 
its adoption would provide wea- 


| pons for Tabor’s enemies. Barely 


a third of the delegates were 
left in the convention auditori- 
um when the vote was taken, 
most having already checked out 
and gone. This was the last maj- 


' or issue. But the Southem dele- 


gates appeared to have retained 
a proportionately larger number 
of their delegates. When the 
standing vote showed a clear 
majority against them, several 
score of the Southern delegates 
walked out in protest Their lead- 


' ers came back to say, however, 


| 


; 


that thev are not walking out of 

the union. The entire conven- 

tion adjourned: a few minutes 

later. | 
e 


| THE CONVENTION ‘ALSO 


The keynote address was deliver-' 


‘Committee. Thompson called for 


“For example, a woman at the 


pledge of syinpathy and support”, 'owest rate in General Electric in 
women of the South five years would receive 25 cents: 


in “their heroic and dignified fight”) i" gencral increases, while a toal-, 


approved a general civil rights 
resolution that was not contro- 


| versial and a resolution for high- 


er tarriffs and quota restrictions 
on textile imports, particularly 
from Japan. The latter resolution 
was also discussed on the floor 
with several delegates describing 
the serious affect Japanese im- 
ports have had upon employ- 
ment in their areas. 

The convention also complet- 
ed action on a set of resolutions | 
covering labor's legislative ob- 


i —_ — — 


support of the Committee for 
Political Education; civil liber- 
ites, Near East and on the prob- 
lems of the textile industry. 

‘The foreign policy resolution 
approved, backed the essential 
provisions of Walter Reuther's 
“Ten-point Program” he submit- 
ted earlicr this year in a letter 
to Secretary of State Dulles, in- 
chiding the specific provision 
the allotment of 2 percent of 
America’s annual national prod- 
uct (eight billion) for 25 years, 
to lift economically the countries 
of Asia, Africa and _ Latin 
America. The basic reason given 
in the resolution for the shift 
in American policy is that “So- 
viet Russia has undertaken a 
complete shift in its approach 
to the rest of the sworld—a shitt 
designed to woo rather than 
terrorize the peoples of other 
nations.” 

The alternative to this peace- 
ful race with the USSR for the 
“uncommitted peoples” of the 
world, savs the resolution, is 
“World War 3 and atomic ex- 
tinction.” 

“We should use our influence 
to help root out remaants of 
feudalism, colonialism and dic- 
tatorship without seeking to en 
force upon others our own views 
as to the exact structure of their 
government,” savs the resolution. 
“We must abandon that free na- 
tions which adopt different eco- 
nomic and poktical systms, or on 
some issues disagree with our 
position, should be denied our 
friendship and support... . We 
must not rcly upon weapons to 
win the friendship and under- 
standing of the Asian and Latin- 
American peoples. We cannot 
make the best use of our tech- 
nical and economic cooperation 
by excludmg conntries which 
are not ready to sign military 
pacts as the price of such aid.” 

° 


THE LATTER is clearly an 
allusion to India over which the 
sharp and spreading debate over 
foreign policy between Reuther 
and George Meany has been 
developing. The textile conven- 
tion ignored the line of Meany’s 
speech before the delegates in 
which the emphasis was on anti- 
Sovietism without even the men- 
tion of economic aid. The hi 
pdint of the convention was, the 
prolonged standing demonstra- 


tion after Reuther finished. 

The resolution on tbe Near 
East is more soberly worded and 
less anti-Soviet toned, than the 
line given in the Meany-Dubin- 
sky resolution of the AFL-CIO 
executive council. The main em- 
phasis is on maintenance of 
peace in the Near East through 
the UN and on “resolving the is- 
sues between Israel and the 
Arab world” with arms supplied 
to Israel as an “interim” step for 
a “realitsic balance.” 

The civil liberties resolution 
calls on Congress to enact “fair 
procedures” in Congressional in- 
vestigations; revision of the “se- 
curity” program to provide for 
hearings to victims and effective 
rights of appeal; opposes “all 
legislation that contravenes our 
basic liberties” and condemns all 
politically - inspired prosecutions 
of Jabor unions.” The resolution 
declares. that the main concem 
of labor today is the effort of 
the Republicans to “destroy the 
civil liberties of the labor 
unions.” 

The one issue that seemed 
most discussed following the 
convention's adjournment was 
the effect of the resolution con- 
demning the White Citizens 
Councils. In the discussion, with 
most of the delegates who par- 
ticipated from the South, and 
against adoption of the resolu- 
tion, the waming was repeated- 
ly made that approval of the res- 
olution would bring resignations 
of members, secession, and cause 
new organizing difficulties. But 
President William Pollock and 
Council Chairman Emil Rieve 
in their speeches pointed out 
that the racists in the South 
would pursue their di ive 
tactics dnyway and that the 
union “cannot duck” the ‘impor- 
tant issue that faces the whole 
country. 

. 


MOST of the Southern speak- 
ers seemed quite sincere in their 
view, and stressed they person- 
ally oppose the White Councils, 
but simply tried to avoid “diffi- 
culties.” Charles E. Auslander of 
Spray, N. C., who spoke like 
most of the rest, said “I would 
not for one moment along 
with the White Council” but he 
observed the main objective. set 
before the convention was or- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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My first 
Letter 
New York. 

Fditoy Daily Worker: 

The events since the 20th 
Congress have produced quite 

a few changes in myself. This is 
miy first letter to you in all the 
many vears | have been one of 
your readers. Last week as a 
student at Jeflerson School I 
wiole a ‘etter to the school ad- 
yeinistration (also for the first 
time) discussing some of the 
problems lacing the school. It is 
now J5 minutes to miduight, an 
hour at which I never sit Cown 
to write leiters, so this is an- 
other one of the changes. 

| found the first half of Alice 
Jerome's Jetter very interesting 
and much there that Tecan agree 
I can't sav as much for the 
I dont 


with, 
second half of ber letter. 
believe she exercised enough 
constructive criticism. |The last 
sentence of her Jetter read, “Jt is 
time for Marxist study, for ques- 
fioning, and reevaluation.” Fine, 
wonderful! But two paragraphs 
earlier she criticizes “these ‘new 
look’ Constitutional Comanu- 
nists who “are alrecdy revising 
Marxisnn and overhauling our 
basic beliels jn-.order to 

faith in parliamentary 
change, etc.” She remarks. that 
“Some of our fastest-moving 
leaders are embracing the recent 
developroents with hicdlecent 
haste.” 

1 cdowt believe that | \fax 
Weiss's article in the Daily deal- 
og with this subject was writ 
fen in haste and without niaich 
(hought voing into it. 1 got the 
Opinion irony reading jit that it 
was a well thought out piece 
sod) 6othat)=©60Max (Weiss. /|Ja- 
hored over it. PE believe his ar- 
ficle conformed Completely with 
the last sentence of Alice Jer- 
qines detter. | 


riost 
puesta 


| beiieve her letter could have 
bec more constructive had she 
shown where she disagreed with 
the tornmulations of Weiss than 
mn the tyne of criticisnr she rnged, 

There are still feany pedple 
who for varions reasons do pat 
read the Daily as olten as they 
should. Vo have hesrd of wnany 
people not beine able to get the 
paper becanse their newsstands 
are selling it) out) faster (these 
davs. TP hate to think that Han 
people are missing ont on the 
most exciting feature that the 
Daily has had in its thirty-three 
years, namely, "Speak | Your 
Piece.” 1 think that itewoul! be 
a yood idea to put outa pan phi- 
let containing inanv of the Jet- 
fers vou receive these davs. Mav 
certainly help to brouwden) and 


—_—_——- r 


By WILLIAM Z: FOSTER 


The announced cut of 1.200,- 
000 men in the Soviet Red Army, 
following as it does the reduc- 
tion of over 600,000 a few 
months avo, is a tremendous 

move towaids 
world disarma- 
ment. His in 
ne with the 
basic peace 
policy ol the 
USSR, and it 
ulso strikes! a 
note of | pro- 
found harmony 
with the peace 
wishes of the 
great mass of homanity. Recent 
disarmament conferences have 
- not been productive of positive 
results, but this has not stopped 
the Soviet Union from setting a 
good example on its own. “The 
big Red. Army reduction will 
help greatly to further lessen 
miler ie am tension. 

Highly significant is the an- 
tagonism with which the spokes- 
men of the Eiscnhower, Admin- 
istration are opposing this new 
and dynamic disarmament: move 


ler oor 


e Soviet 


I suggest that il ofl certain- 
lv be a “best. seller.” It would 
stimulate this wonderful dis- 
CUSSION, 
Sincerely, 
+. 


Steps) Proposed to 
Guard Party Democracy 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

J think the American Comimu- 
nist! Party ought to take certain 
practical steps to imsure party 
democracy. Tiere are some sug- 
YOS UO: 

(1) Party unity in action (ab- 
solutely necessaty), should cease 
to be ‘based on a demand tor 
unity of opinion on all ques- 
tions. Let us finally recognize 
that if is humanly) impossible 
for all individuals, even though 
Marxists, to sincerely agree on 
all matters. Vherefore, when- 
ever there is com:plete unanimity 
at a convention, it should be a 
warning to Jeadership that it has 
been wuiltv of demanding an 
uphealthy contonmity, as a price 
for membership. 

(2) There should De a perpet- 
nil open foritnn in the Party 
press ino which | members anon- 
Vingusiy express opinion. on 
fundarmertal matters. This 
should!) yo on between conven- 
lions for the consideration ol 
leachership. 

(3) Jn preparation for a con- 
venbon, omunority. | opinion in 
branchés shoul be registered 
by the election of a minority 
delegate. 

(4) Minority (opinion at sec- 
tion, district, and state conven- 
lions should receive representa- 
tion at) the national convention. 

(A) Noo national convention 
Skould be held without dele- 
vates hearing msinority opinion 
progrank. Majority. vote 

the debate. 


on the 


will 

(6) (Organivéd | lactionalisn 
should be grouud for expulsion. 
llowever, even ater convention 
decision, (personal dissent on 
fundamental questions should 
not be — provided the dissenter 
necepty anajoritvy rule and re- 
fiains From avitation until the 
Hext convention, 


enc 


(;) Between conventions any 
leacing body should have the 
right to suspend members. This 
must be confitmed 
by the next convention to he. 
come expulsion. Every. suspend. 
edo member shoud! be invited to 
present: dis case to the Review 
Clomiaittee of the entire couven- 
tion, (Insincere Comsnnimists wall 
nol respond to this invitation.) 

Would like to hear from Fos- 
Dennis on this. ~A, MM. 


SUSpeLHISION 


of the USSR. Cold water is be- 
ny thrown on the proposition 
from all sides. and the. press. 
radio, and television are singing 
the same refrain. Every moth- 
eaten argument as being paraded 
sigan, jn an effort. to disetedit 
the disarmament proposal. The 
Pentagon jingoists are even see- 
mg a Awar Labike} in the fact 
that the 1.200.000) men dis- 
charged by the Red Army will 
return to industry aud agricul- 
ture and thereby increase the 
production potential of — the 
USSR. | Can) militaristic absur- 
dity yo) further than this? 
. 


THE PRESENT obvious em- 
barrassment of the Eisenhower 
Administration by this latest So- 


Met disarmament’ step is only 


a symptom of the great) reluct- 
ance of the Government to take 
any measures whatever to cut 
down substantially its gigantic, 
world-wide military machine. 
This is because keeping up this 
vast’ apparatus of armed force 
js the. source of many hillions 
in easy) ’ profits to the monopol- 
ists, as‘ well as a last-ditch hope 


A. 


In reply to several heubriies, 
we do find it necessary to cut 
some letters, mainly because of 
space problems. In keeping with 
good Jabor newspaper practices 
we urge readers to keep letters 
under 300 words if possible. 
Keep them coming! Readers are 
invited to write about any sub- 
ject and to speak their minds 
critically or any other way 
they please. 


_ 
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Role of CP ina 


Socialist Movement 


BROOKLYN 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Let me add my voice to 
(..D..s (DW May 14, 1956) call 
for a “broader form of socialist 
organization,” to be created 
jointly, 1] hope, by socialists and 
communists of more than one 
orientation. 

The Communist Party alone 
obviously is not the anwser. But 
without it there can be no sure 
yuarantee of a scientifically 
yuided socialist movement of 
the American people. The C. P. 
does have, in my opinion, the 
most scientific approach to the 
nations problems. Let it correct 
its errors as it seems to be doing 
now—errors .more of incorrect 
commission than of omission or 
neglect. 

Let the C. P. openly state to 
all possible socialist allies that it 
is boldy striking out on a new 
path. Let it state its desire and 
pledge to create a new, united 
party of socialism. Demonstrate 
above all the inherent) honesty 
of the C. P. 

Creation of a unjted socialist 
party ought to be a relatively 
easy task. Relative, let's say, to 
a difficult political task in Amer- 
icas history: formation of a po- 
litical party to smash slavery in 
the 19th century. The Repub- 
lican Partv of Lincoln was the 
party of divergent, often hostile 
elements. Nevertheless they were 
compelled to unite “by the logic 
of things that may override the 
logic of human intentions. 


Vhere was a @onscious anti- 
slavery element that, with errors 
and small membership. guided 
the movement; it took more 
than 30 vears for the radical 
abolitionists to be accepted, 


but in the end their ideas and _ 


program verv largely did tri- 
umph. The vadivala had to shift 
yround, compromise in forms 
and tactics, and finally join with 
some hostile elements in a new 
political party, It abolished 
slavery. 


Today we have the job. of 


uniting very largely sympathetic 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE © 


elements— _ Srougs, parties, asso- 
ciations, individuals who believe 
in socialism in varying degrees. 


~WORKER RE ADER. 


Wants More by 


Anny Louise Strong 
BROOKLYN 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

It was refreshing to see, read 
and appreciate Anna -Louise 
Strong through the pages of your 
advancing publication. It © is 
high time and I trust it shall 
happen again and not irregularly. 

Anna Louise Strong’s  ob- 
servant and dissecting talents 
are like a beacon in our trying 
times. The light she throws on 
the 20th congress in the USSR, 

particularly on the Stalin criti- 
cism, is revealing, provocative 
and encouraging. She dots the 
Is and crosses many T’s. I'm 
sure, she leaves the air clarified, 
and one in a state of confident 
belief. —R.O. 

® o . 
A Subject 
For Debate 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I suggest for general discus- 
sion with or without quotations, 
the theme: Resolved, that a so- 
cialist society must himit the 
exercise of rights and freedoms 
to the extent required to defend, 
develop and perpetuate the new 
rights and freedoms secured to 
the proletarians and their allies 


by the abolition of capitalist. 


property relations. 


—FRANCIS SHEEHY. 


The Science of 
Social Change 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

There is no excuse for any 
thoughtiul person to lose sight 
of the magnificent record of sus- 
tained advance the Soviet Union 
established during its 37 years 
of performance despite incessant 
hostility and even armed aggres- 
sion from capitalist’ countries. 
She deserves to be accorded the 
right to work out her own des- 
tiny in peace and security. To do 
otherwise is equivalent to pro- 
mote insecurity and even war for 
every country in the world. 

Without the least intention of 
advising that the discussion be 
ended, it is respecttully suggest- 
ed here that it be conducted in- 
telligently and fairly, avoiding 
personal recriminations or angry 
denunciations which could only 
inflame passions thus preventing 
reason from exerting its wiser 
counsels on the matter. 

Also needed are patience, 
shrewdness and general political 
farsightedness on the part of 
everyone who honestly wants to 


master and put into practice the 


. science of social change for 


which scientific socialism was 
designed to serve as teacher and 
guide for the betterment of all 
mankind with peace and abun- 
dance to be attained through 
continuous and detiog-wide 
pihaniog for use, not profit, and 
or increasing production, not 
decreasing it. 
—MODERATOR-MINDED. 


Break Out 


Narrow Circle 
FAR ROCKAWAY, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker:, 

For 27 years, except for four 
years in the army, I've been 
reading the Daily Worker. I did 
not read the paper religiously 
but of necessity. For me as @ 
worker, Yipsel and ¥CL’er and 
later as a student, of working- 
class and socialist parents, and 
then a Communist, this was the 
only daily paper that gave the 
news every day of the most dra- 
matic and interesting events of 
America and the world. 


After reading Alan Maxs ar- 
ticle “Pardon My Feelings,” I 
said: this is great and the Eieces 
and discussion are wonderful. 
iairegd we are geiting on the 

t road—not way oyer to the 
left and not swinging a way 
over to the right, but in a stable 
position following the wishes and 
desires of the American people. 


But what is most important to 
me isn't just that we are reach- 
ing a maturity in our work and 
thinking and in our application 
of Marxism on the American 
scene, but that the American 
working people and others would 
like to ) eos about these things. 

No matter how correct and 
how mature we become, it is 
wasted if only we in the narrow 
confines of our Jeft wing circles 
know about these things. 

The most important task in 
my opinion is to make our paper 
available to wider section of the 

eople. Let. us stop hiding our 
beliefs and convictions. Let's 
start giving our friends and 
neighbors and shopmates and 
union brothers a chance to buy 
it. Let's start off with those 
closest to us. 

When we start reaching out 
into America only then will 
our wonderful -discussion be 
truly effective and useful. And 
our problems of supporting our 
paper will dissolve. The road 
to socialism may have different 
paths, but let’s get started on 
that road. We've got to break 
out of our inner circle and start 


reaching into all of America. 
A, y 8 Hotel W orker, 


Disarmament Project 


of the warmongers that they 
will one day be able to Jaunch 
the atomic war which they had 
planned so diligently. It was in 
this same spirit that, on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
stocks took a characteristic drop 
upon the announcement of the 
Soviet proposal. 

Many Americans wonder why 
there is such a strong anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment in many parts of 
the world—which the most Jav- 


ish U.S. subsidies cannot liqui- 
date. In the matter of the So- 
viet disarmament proposal, we 
are having an example of how 
such anti - American feeling is 
created among the peoples in- 
ternationally. 

It. should be clear, even to 
Dulles, that U.S. opfesition to 
the voluntary army cut by the 
Soviet Union can only make 
vast numbers of people in all 
countries, including. our own, 
feel that the reactionaries who 
are now at the head of the 
American government, are not 
interested in bringing about dis- 
armament. By the. aame token, 


. tions . .the 
‘ment: should be held strictly to 


these peoples also cannot help 
but develop a more friendly at- 
titude towards the USSR as a 


-country) which genuinely wants 


peace and is willing to do some- 
thing substantial to advance it. 
. 


LOTS OF PEOPLE also mar- 
vel at the great historic fact that 
during the past four decades 
over 900,000,000 people have 
split with capitalism and em- 
harked upon the road to So- 
cialism. Now we are being given 
another lesson as to just what 
has brought this immense de- 
velopment to pass. Ou the one 
haha, we see the forces of So- 
cialism acting in fundamental 


agreement with the will of the. 


world’s peoples, moving actively 
to guarantee peace, and on the 
other, the forces of monopoly 
capitalism trying to block this 
elementary peace proposa!. Mul- 
tiply this over and over in many 
fields, and you have the major 
reason why the world is on the 
wey to Socialism. 

n the coming national elec- 
‘Eisenhower 


govern-. 


account for its belligerent course 
including its sabotaging attitude 
towards the present Soviet dis- 
armament project. The Ameri- 
can people want peace, and they 
will not fail to understand that 
the Soviet cut in the size of its 
Red Army is a long stride in this 
direction. 


One of the most hopeful signs 


in what is going to be a difficult 


election fight for the people fs 
the growing tendency of labor 


and Democratic Party leaders to 
depreciate the reliance of the 
U.S. upon its gigantic military 
machine in its development of 
foreign policy. Now is the time 
for these leaders tv transform 
such fair words into action. They 
should) insist that the govern- 
ment, instead , of. pursuing its 
present campaign of rejection, 
slander, and misrepresentation 
of the Soviet voluntary disarma- 
ment, should match this cut- 
down of the Seviet’s armed 
force with a corresponding , re- 
duction of its own military set- . 
up. This is the way to. zeduee 
dangerous tension, in the w 
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ganizing the South and went on: 


“Well, how can you organize 
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THE OREGON PRIMARY 


OREGON IS THE FIRST state in which Adlai Steven- 
son and Estes Kefauver opposed each other directly since 
the Minnesota primary bak fn March, | 

It was in that Minnesota primary, that Kefauver upset 
Stevenson's bandwagon and a ministered a decisive defeat 
to him. It was clear at the time that Stevenson's fence- 
straddling had turned the Minnesota voters against him. It 
also appeared to many that the Minnesota results spelled the 
end of the Stevenson campaign. 

Now, in Oregon, the results are just the contrary to 
what they were in Minnesota. This time it is Stevenson who 
has won a decisive victory over Kefauver. And some may 
think that now Kefauver is through. 

But Kefauver may Jearn from Oregon what Stevenson 
Jearned in Minnesota. This is that the voters want a hard- 
hitting campaign on the issues, After Minnesota, Stevenson 
began to take a stronger position on economic questions 
da on the crucial issue of civil rights. And on the question 
of Il-bomb tests he went ahead of any other candidate or, 
of course, of the Eisenhower Administration itself. Steven- 
son proposed that our government stop its H-bomb tem- 
porarily and see if others would follow suite—a proposal 
which was rejected by Eisenhower and disagreed with by 
Kefauver. The Administration |will not even agree to a 
world ban on H-bomb tests as proposed by the Soviet Union, 
the Pope and many others, 

There is no doubt that Stevenson's more forthright 
campaigning since Minnesota on the vested interests, on 
peace and on civil liberty rights, accounts for his showing 
the other day in Oregon. Perhaps Kefauver will now |be the 
one to he propelled forward on issues as he faces Stevenson 
in FJorida and California. 

But while the people are pushing the leading Demo- 
cratic candidates forward, what will actually occur/at the 
Democratic convention as far as candidate and platform are 
concerned, remains in doubt. This was the subject to which 
Jabor, which is still tied by the two-party system, hegan to 
address itself in the past week. This was seen jn the address- 
es of Walter Reuther before the convention) of Americans 
for Democratic Action and before the Textile Workers 
convention. It was true of the decisions of the Textile con- 
vention itself and was reflected) at the conyention of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

“If the Democratic Party comes forward with a pro- 
gram that means all things to all men,’ Reuther told the 
ADA, “if it attempts to compromise principles and appease 
immoral political elements in the leadership of the party, 
then it will not only lose, it will have no moral right to win 
in 1956, in my opinion ... And ifthe Democratic Party 
tries to straddle the civil rights issue, I for one will not 
support it. The civil rights issue is more than a political 


issue. It is a high moral issue. I say that no party that tries ; 


to hedge on that has a moral right to political power from 
the American people. And I said to the UAW Educational 
Conference that as far as Walter Reuther was concermed as 
an individual citizen, the Democratic Party would have to 
choose between Senator Eastland and Walter Reuther. It 


could not have both of us in 1956." 
The electorial picture remains unclear and unsatisfac- 


tory. But one thing is evident—labor has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by pounding away on the issues. 


EASTLAND DEFINES TREASON 

SEN. JAMES O. EASTLAND is opening up a new 
front in his war upon the U.S. Constitution. His latest is a 
move to transform the Constitutional definition of treason 
for use against American citizens who seek relaxation of the 
cold war. 

The Constitution defines treason as consisting “only in 
Jevying war’ against the United States or in “adhering to 
their enemies, giving .hem aid jand comfort.” Conyiction 
requires testimony of two witnesses to the same “overt act” 
or a “confession in open court.” 

The leadér of the Dixiecrats now proposes that the 
Senate “consider legislation to implement the constitutional 
definition of treason in terms of the “realities” of “the cold 
war.” Eastland hasnt yet spelled out the definition that he 
favors but indicates that opposition to the cold war, advo- 
cacy of peace instead of hot war, advocacy of friendly re- 
Jations with the socialist countries, would all be evidence of 
guilt of treason. 

Eastland claims that the “cold war against the U. S. 

. was declared in the Kremlin nearly 40 years ago,” and “has 
heen waged against us ceaselessly ever since.” By this defi- 
nition anyone who was not a rabid hater of the Soviet Union 


during every minute of the past 40 years, would come under _ 
| nists future: as ‘well asin the . Tito. replied:.. 


the heading of traitor. | 


if every ‘time you go to a mill, 
the employers and the press and 
the demagogues play upon the 
sympathies and the emotions of 
the workers in those mills by 
putting out all sorts of literature 
on segregated schools, and col- 
ored and white persons mingling. 
To me they are demagogues of 
the worst sort... . But I say to 
you for the good of our union, 
don't make our job any harder 
in the South. It is hard enough 
now. 


M. L. Wood, business agent 
of the 1,000- member Local 253, 
Columbia, S. C., said 70 percent 
of the members are in the White 
Citizens Council. 

“My own wife, if you please— 
we have two children—tells me 
that our children are not going 
to desegregated schools. She 
calls me a n------r lover, and I 
want to tell you this thing is 
serious.” 

He said “we are meddling in 
something we shouldn't medals 
in when we start passing resolu- 
tions of this sort. 

Paul W. Seay, president of 
Local 325, Converse, S. C., said 
he had already received a few 
resignations and was fearful that 
when the resolution gets into 
the papers-more members will 
quit. 

E. TY. Kirkland of Local 254, 
Columbia, S. C., expressed the 
belief that if the resolution is 
passed every delegate from the 
South may not be back as del- 
egate at the next convention. He 
conceded that the White ,Citi- 
zens Council were formed for 
no other purpose than to serve 


as “a political arm of the con- 


World 
Labor 


by George Morris 


of 


TWU Gloves Off On Raest 
“White Citizens Council” 


servatives in the South.” But he 
wanted the reference to schools 
stricken out, adding that he 
didn't believe integration will 
come “in your lifetime or my 
lifetime.” 

. 


HE SAID there are 99 Ne- 
gro members in his local union 
who, he says, strongly support 
him even in face of strong op- 
position trom white, but he 
thought if they were in the con- 
vention they would vote against 
the resolution. 

Pollock gave the delegates 
some facts on the White Citi- 
zens, noting they boast of some 
200,000 members and they op- 
erate under labels of some 44 
separate organizations, Their 
leaders, he said include leaders 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the reactionary 
Farm - Bureau Federation and 
the National Right-to-Work Com- 
mittee headed by Fred Hart- 
lev, Jr. 

Noting these people are now 
using the c&meils to smash 
unions, Pollock named John U. 
Farr, NAM spokesman in New 
Orleans; Colonel T. |) Walker 


Lewis, C. of C. leader in. Mem- 
phis; Joe Jenkins, Florida banker; 
Charles Stainback, leading spon- 
sor of anti-labor legislation jn 
Tennessee and T. M. Barker, 
Loiusiana sugar mill operator. 
Pollock gave examples of their 
anti-labor activity. In one case 
they smashed the effort of the 
United Rubber Workers at the 
Reybestos - Manhattan Co. in 
Charleston, S. C. after 75 per- 
cent of the company’s white 
and Ne 3 emploves joined. He 
observed the White Citizens 
have unlimited funds from south- 
western and other interests and 


they are already proceeding to 


decertify AFL-CIO 


plants. 

“This, fellow delegates, is the 
collective face of the White 
Citizens Councils. And these are 
the reasOns why we must not 
only speak out boldly against 
them, but most counterattack 
and destroy their influence,” 
concluded Pollock. 

Rieve and secretary-treasnrer 
John Chupka also spoke strongly 
for adoption of the resolution 
and said it was both futile and 
wrong to “duck” the issue xs 
some southerners sought. 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


i Tito Answers Questions 
About New World Changes 


sO LITTLE information ap- 
pears on relations between Yugo- 
slav and Soviet Communists that 
the tollowing excerpts from an 


interview with Tito may prove 
useful. Originally published in 
the Paris newspaper, “Le Monde” 
the following is translated from 
the Soviet newspaper Pravda 
which featured it very promi- 
nently. 

Asked about the changes ygo- 
ing on in the Soviet Union, Tito 
suid these “have great signific- 
ance for the future of the Soviet 
Union as well as for the future 
of the other socialist countries 
and of the entire world, since 
the application of the new meth- 
ods in world relations can as- 
sist in strengthening peace. It 
was just in that wav that the 
20th congress of the CPSU ap- 
proached that question.” 

Noting that “some people in 
the West are skeptical about 
this new situation and wish to 
sce jn it only a_ tactical ma- 
neuver, Tito said: “This is a 
fundamental mistake.” 

Le Monde'’s reporter asked 
whether democracy required a 
single or multi-party system, 
and Tito replied: 

“Neither I nor any of us thinks 
that only a svstem of multiple 
parties allows free expression of 
opinion. ... 1 consider that free 
discussion is fully poSsible in 
such a system as ours, as well 
as in the other socialist countries. 
The most democratic method 
consists of the acceptance of the 
already formulated opinion of 
the majority.” 

. 

LE MONDE'’S correspondent 
asked: “In your opinion, is it 
possible to reeencile the rights 
of man-proclaimed by the French 
revolution of 1789 with the 
needs of socialist society?” and: 
“What in your opinion are the 
characteristic features, which 
differentiate, if I may. say so, 
Western humanism from Marsx- 
ie humanism?”. Tito replied:. 


more distant perspective, West- 
ern humanism is more a decla- 
ration of intentions. It is not in 
harmony with the economic svs- 
tem. nor with the possibilities of 
each person to fehline his rights 
under this svstem. At present 
no socialist country has as vet 
the material conditions necessary 
for paving each person not only 
according to his work but ae- 
cording to his needs. . But 
there is perspective under so- 
cialism and we are on the road 
which leads to full) realization 
of the rights of the individual 
and of societv. The Western 
perspective does not provide this 
possibility. 
. 

ASKED IF “bleodly  revolu- 
tions” would be necessary in 
France, England or the United 
States if those countries were 
ripe tor socialism, Tito replied: 

“Neither bloodshed nor. bar- 
ricades are necessary to bring 
about a change of system. I be- 
lieve that this can be fully ac- 
complished by means of polit- 
ical-parliamentary struggle and 
tilnilad means. But® the tempo 
of this evolution depends largely 
on the economic conditions un- 
der which the people live, on 
the level of their consciousness 
and on their strength. They de- 
pend also on the consciousness 
of their leaders who should adopt 
the proper measures. . . 

“Undoubtedly it is easier for 
the Western countries to estab- 
lish a socialist system than in the 
more backward countries where 
it has heen established. This 
would inevitably happen sooner 
or later, since the means of pro- 
duction are more and more 
slipping away from the hands 
of the private owners and are 
being nationalized within the 
limits of state capitalism or in 
socialist forms... . 

« 


ASKED whether a new Inter- 
national could unite the Com-. 


“Ii see.a. big difference in the:> sunist - and. Sodialst: copptaian, 


»* P ] s- 4a. ; 


“After the break up of the 
Cominform, there can be no talk 
of the creation of a new organ- 
ization, wider) and of a similar 
character. The situation im the 
world is characterized as fol- 
lows: . 

“In the Fat, 
cialist countri 
munists are in er; and in the 
Western states, there are Com- 
munist and Socialist parties. Be- 
tween these parties there cau 
take place meetings of a con- 
sultative character, either for a 
study of the world situation, or 
for an exchange of acquired ex- 
perier 


there exist so- 
e the Com- 


“But these is, however, a great 


difference between these Com- 


munist groups—between — those 
who are in power, and_ those 
who, living under another svs- 
tem, struggle along parliainen- 
tary lines in other various ways 
to win, if they can, a majority. 


“Today, therefore, there cannot 
exist an International, composed 
of Communist parties in power 
and out of power. But contacts 
are necessary between these or- 
ganizations, especially between 
the organizations in the East, 
for generalization of their ex- 
perience. For example, the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia or Yugo- 
slavia can have much better con- 
tacts than at pfesent; with the 
proviso that it; pe done freely, 


without any compulsion. 


“The construction of Social- 
ism, the creation of a new. So- 
cialist state, taking info account 
the specific, characteristic feat- 
ures of each country is too com- 
plicated an undertaking, for 
any world organization to be 

le to decide what ought to be 
done here or there. . 


“But it goes without saving 


. that world solidarity should exist; 


contacts should be established 
between Communist and Social- 
ist parties, as well as: between 
them and any progressive or- 
ganizations in the world, for an 
exchange of opinions on various 
problems of a general character 
that. imtexest them. In. this way, .. 
new -sucoesses .can. be. achieved 


- jin the.worlkd.”. -.. he ote ity ne 
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Says ‘Rocky's Letter 


The Current Scene 


Raises Many Good Points 


Editor. Feature Scction: 


The letter by “Rocky” was very 
interesting and raised many good 
points. At the same time it/showet. 
in my opinion, several of the usu.tl 
and long standing weaknesses of 
the left. [In basebali no matter how 
great a Willie Mays or tan |Erskine 


there is always somebody |to sav, 


“Yeah, but you should have seer 
Old Matty, ar Hal Chase.” 

It seems that the great) of jan- 
other era alwavs graw with time, 
So I get a trifle fed up with this 
business of how great a Milton) o: 
a Shakespeare was as coinpared to 
modern writers. I'm sure in Milton s 
time they were telling him he didn't 
compare to Chaucer, and sa on. 

Also, due to the 
chances of ever getting published. 
most writers will make-up any ex- 
cuse to escape sitting down and 
writing. Rocky sats taat ‘as soon’ 
as he get's the monkey of sectarian- 
ism ot his back, hes going to start 
writing. To my mind this is merely 
another excuse. And who put that 
monkey there but Rocky himself. 
After all, nobody told him to be 
sectarian—it was merely bis) mis- 
understanding of the left, of what 
he read and heard. 


I think there is entirely too much 
tulk of “art” in regard to the arts, 
as twisted as that may sound, For 
one thing, nobody knows exactly 
what “art” is and it has become a 
catch-all phrase, and iv mast cases 
an excuse for no work ef for shod- 
dy work. 

It vou tell a writer he has writ: 
ten a bad novel he can flare) up 
with, “This is a work of art that 
will be popular a 1000 years from 
now: Since neither of us will be 
around in that 1000) years period, 
it becomes a pointless argument. 

In all seriousuess | would much 
rather see the word ‘good’ used in 
place of art, despite the banal uses 
‘good’ has becu pit to, but then so 
has the word ‘art.’ 

Under the banner of ‘art’ the 
artist has found an escape from do- 
Ing anv work, except talking) in 
bars and cafeterias. 

For in our socie’y 99 percent! of 
the writing produced has to. be 
commercial writing, as there is only 
a imarket tor a very few good beoks 
or stories. This is a reality. we fail 
to take into account.) Whereas it 
sounds fine to encourage a young 
writer, or painter, to try his very 
best, vet we must also warn him 
What the chances are ot selling his 
product, getting it before the pub- 
hic, even ib he does achieve good 
work. At least, it he has his eves 
open, he wont be so disillusioned 
as to give up ti. talent at the first 


MINOT, N. D. 
Editor, Feature Section 

We had something very rare in 
Minot a short time ago. 

The Norweigian dramatic actress 
Tore Segelcke was here. She spe- 
cializes in depicting heroines and 
does a very good job at it. She 
dramatized Bergliot by Bjornsen| 
Haugtusse by Garborz, The Little 
Match Girl bv Hans Christian An- 
dersen, Ibsen’s Nara and gave a 
scene from Medea. She was the 
only person on the stage. Excellent 


presentation! No one got tired see- 


ing and listening, 


A Catholic priest from this area 


who happened to be present at her 
recital in Minneapolis invited her 
to come to Minot, taking the thum 


der away from the many Norwe- 


gian Lutherans who live here. She | 


precarious 


Letter on Dramatics 
From Minot, 


rejection. 


The reality of our times is that 


The State Department will 
place no hindrance on erate 
oducer Michael Todd in his ef-' 
orts to.produce and show movies 


‘in the Soviet Union, # was dis-' 


closed in Daily Variety. | 


Variety said the State Depart- 
ment made its position known in 
response to a query about Todd’s 


| Moscow press conference in which 


‘he announced the world premiere 


of his movie “Around the World in. 


80 Davs” will be held in Moscow, 


in November. | 
said arrangements — 


also 


Todd 


were being fimalized to co-produce 


' five films with Soviet studios with-. 


} 
! 


in the next tive years. 

The State Department told Va- 
riety that while Todd's move was 
“precedent setting, it is perfectly 
legal tor him to dx so.” 

As tor similar ettorts by other 


’ 


’ 


U.S. producers, the State Depart- 
‘ment was reported as saving “each 


individual case would be handled 


everything is a degree of Ccom- on its merits.” 


promise. Our writers have 


to. 


Asked about selling American 


' 
; 


' 
‘ 


compromise between communica-' films to the Soviet Union, the De- 
tion and expression, between what partment said, “For some time the 
we want to say and what we can department has felt there is no 


Say. 


left member) say that Marxism was 
truth, that a writer who had never 
heard of Marx or the lett would 
be writing as a Marxist if he wrote 
the truth. 

At the time I thought this was 
an over-simplificution—there are 
many kinds of ‘truth.’ Yet I believe 
now that he was right. The duty ot 
the left writer (and I don’t object 
to the word duty) is to put down 


. “reason 
| Wheu I was in coliege I heard a shouldn’ 
famous writer (and not known as a side of the [ron Curtain.” 


why American _ pictures 
t be shown on the other 


Old Mayan City Is 
Te Be Restored 


PHILADELPHLA.—The ancient 


Mayan citv of Tikal in the jungles 


} 


=! 


} 
; 
‘ 


’ 


of Guatemala will be explored and | 


the truth as he or she sees it. Cer-. 


tainly the! publishing houses won't 
let him pat down all the truth, but 


Jet him put down as much as he 


can and let him tever put down 
any lies. 

We should write of humanity as 
warmly and honestly as we can. | 


believe we differ from the humanist 
school only in that beside writing 


with a love of all makind, we must 


‘also show the reasons and causes 


of np ie suffering. | don't have 
to gay that we can never write anv- 
thing that is anti-mankind. 
. - es 
Rocky hit the nail on the head 
when he said, in effect, that we 
have to get with the people. We 
must trv to write for every form 
of mass media, bringing to it our 
truth and jlove tor humanitv—to 
masses. To) write for ourselves, o1 
whatever degree the publisher will 
allow, We have to be read by the 
our desk drawer only means diving 
In Gur own twisted Ivory tower, 
—Mac T. 


ee a ee 


all hig centers especially, we must 
have them.) There are four good 
singers and dramatic personalities 
(women) in) Minneapolis who can 
help with this work. 

Please see to tt that the diseus- 
sion now going on is|steadily kept 
up and even intensified for at least 
another .six months!) This is the 
best ever! And let none get tired 
and disgusted at discussing burn- 
ing questions. And |broaden the 
thing out by) all means to take in 
non-party people. 

—AL. 


used half Norwegian and half Eng- | 


lish in her roles. 


The point is that we must devel-' 


op people like that, infusing the 


progressive spirit iate the rendi-’ 


tions of heroes and heroines. In 


partially restored, the University 
of Pennsylvania announced: 
Dr. Vroelich CGC. Ramev, director 


of the unuversits WuseuMm, said that 


‘avreements have been made with 
ithe Guatemalan government for 


the university to begin the project 


!sometimne this year. 


The city is deep in the rain for. 
ests of the Peten region. It has 
been a “ghost city” for about a 
millenium and it was occupied for 
2.000 to 5,000 years up to about 
the 10th century, A.D. It was re- | 
discovered about a century ago 
but was accessible only by mule- 
back until the Guatemalan govern- | 
ment built a nearby landing strip 
about five years ago. | 

University explorations place Ti-| 


kal at the center of the Mayan 
civilization. | 


. . . . 
Rainey said that the university | 


jand the Guatemaian government, 


_ intend to make the city a Mecca | 


‘for scholars of Americans civiliza-' 
|tion and for tourists and econom- 
| ics developers. 


| 


nate the city center—one of them 


is as tall as a 20-story building. 
Pyramidal platforms are topped by 
exotic carvings. The central part of | 
the city is resplendent with cause- 
ways and graded roads comparalyle 
to modern expressways | 


Five shrine-like temples a 


f 
' 


| 
| 
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Petty Villainy 


by howard fast 


Evil is not admirable, even when monumental. and if we tend 
to be impressed by the enormity of wickedness, it is only because 
we are part of a culture that bases much of itself on the wrong, 
the swindle, the frand and the payoff. But so much of what is 
American policy today is petty villainy that it lacks even the cor- 

rupt “stature” of large misdeeds. It is a shametul 
aud dispicable business from beginning to end. 
Anyone who has been witness tu one or an- 
other of the many Smith Act trials can testify to 
this. The accusations that underlie the indictments 
are of such a nature—this one mailed a letter, that 
one went to a meeting, this one was seen talking 
to that one; and the “evidence” to support the ac- 
cusations has the same dreary quality, an endless 
rcpetition of petty lies, nasty, uninspired inven- 
tions—small, messy bits of falsehood bralt up to 
make a lopsided and crazy structure. 

The vindictiveness is sick and childish, and 
the world is treated to the spectacle of the greatest nation on earth 
behaving like a reurotic partner in a sad and hopeless marriage. 
Wounded veterans are deprived of the few dollars of their bene- 
fits; old men and old women have their social security rescinded; 
and the parliament of the most powerful nation on earth behaves 
like a paranoid, coursing here and there to have this one and that 
one hounded frem his job. 

The pattern is not limited to the krwwmakers, the courts, and 
the various arms of the Senate and the House of Representatives; 
like a virus, it bas permeated the body of the nation, and the 
wretched lunacy of the “great” is imitated by ordinary and or- 
dinarily decent people. A case in point happened to me a few 
days ago, and while it is a small matter, petty and cheap in alt of 
‘ts detuil, it should not go entirely unnoticed. It we are to return 
to sanity—and it seems likely that we shall—then it is worth ex- 
amining the nature of ow insanity; and the malady seems much 
more understandable when it is not confused with all the high 
and phery pronouncements ot “security” that have been used to 
justify it. 

. 


IN THIS CASE, the business began about nine years ago, 
when World Publishing Company, who had undertaken the re- 
orinting cf Theodore Dreiser's books, asked me to select the best 
of his short stoties. Mrs Dreiser sent me all the material she had, 
and [ carefully reac all the short material that Dreiser had written. 
It was a task I took seriously, net only because I loved the man 
Dreiser, but because | admired his as one of the greatest of our 
writers. When I had made my selection aad written a preface, 
the book was published under the title “The Best Short Stories of 
Theodore Dreiser, edited and with an introduction by Howard 
last.” ; 

It was a time when the Cold War had only just begun, and 
World Publishing Company was selling thousands of my books as 
reprints. The fute.e was as unresolved to them as to me, and there 
was no wav for them te know that uine| years later a book with 
Howard Fast’s name on it would encounter certain. difficulties. A 
few monihs ago, however, they solved the problem neatly. They 
took the very same book, jacket and design unchanged, and) simply 
substituted James T. Farrell's name for mine. They had him write 
4 new introductien and then sent the book out for review, just as 
if it had sprung from the imspiration of the moment. 

* a 2 

OF COURSE, the whole thing is Jaughable—but the petti- 
ness of tke action does not make it less despicable. Cowardice is 
a lerge word to dignity a procedure so mean and small, but the 
degrading aspects of the incident cafinet) be ignorad, and in a 
way it is more illuminating than the more heartbreaking acts of 
cheup indecency. 

The World Publishing Company argues that all they were 
doing was do see that the book had CLUITeney, The V did, after all, 
nave an investment in plates, aud the editor I spoke to saw noth- 
ing wrong in the change of name. He intimated that smee the 
world changed, why should not names also change? What Mr. 
Farrell's reasoning was, 1 do not know. Mr, Farrell has spared no 
pains to make plain to the world, over a long period of years and 
at every opportunity, that his hatred of communism and commu- 
nists, is second to none. Apparently, it dit not matter to him that 
Theodore Dreiser was a proud and public member of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. 

The World Publishing Company, on the other hand, probably 
felt that they were doing sufficient honor to Theodore Dreiser by 
keeping Lis shert stories in print as best they knew—even though 
they hired an enemy of all Dreiser loved and lived for to introduce 


the stories. 


> ° « 


AS I SAID, it is not a matter of earth-shaking consequence; 
but the whole business is contemptible. It shares the same shoddy, 
dirty quality that pervades every manifestation of the “anti-com- - 
munist crusade” in America this pa’t decade, and the villainy and 
duphcitv involved is petty beyond bekef. 

The hungry man will steal a crust of bread, and in his act 
there is a terribl2 and wonderful logic and need; but the million 
aire who roots and grubs in garbage is something else entirely. 
This past 10 years of strange life in America has cost us a great 
deal—of which not the Icast is our pride; and perhaps the worst 
part of that hes in the fact that while the rest of the world is arising 
in new dignity, we are meving heaven and earth to condition a 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV. 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Smyslov: Worthy Challenger 
For World Chess Title? 


(Here is the first Jetter, and ] — - 
hope it is not the last. sent in by Uy, Uy | 
a reader in response to my appeal } , | 
for comment on the recent Cands- 
dates Tournament in Amsterdam, 
Holland. The writer, John Austin, 
has the most comprehensive cbess 
library I have \et seen. 

Have vou any comments on his 
Jetter, on the tournament, or on £14 Wy : Movie:| Fried (Enelish) 7) O. ialelee. 
Smslov's prospects in the title ry yy a yyy, | Nazi film 
match next vear against World i Ws | 


a.m. 
Giants-St. Louis (9) 1:30 p.m. 
World News (2) 6 
Robin Hood (2) 7:30 
‘Sid Caesar (4) 8 
Robert Rounseville, tenor 

Firestone show 
‘I Love Lucy (2) 

Medic (4) 9 


7) §$°30. 


Robert Montgomery Presents Rob- 
ert Shaws All Expenses Paid. 
Comedy with Lee Bowman and 

Dear Ralph: | . . | Lee Remick (4) 9:30 

T think Lester Rodngy will agree) Smyslov does not have a negative ci igig One (2) 10. David Swift's 
with me, that among the fans of total) score agaist any grandinaster Star Spangled Soldier—comedyv 
anv sport one has to contend with of agy Gilcr country than his OWN.) of a blundering commandant ot 

a Jarge number of doubters, attic | Perhaps | hhave not succeeded in| a militarv academy. 


Champion Mikhail Botvinnik? 1G Vy, 
RALPH CRAXE). | SSC set ee ed 


[Ernie Kovacs — Variety (4) 10:30) 


| 


that somethimes their doubts are defending Smyslov as ablv as Rod- pefauver-Stevenson Debate (7) 10 


not ustified. Among chess funs, ney hus Joe Louis. but for those Niovie: Susan Havward. Lee Bow- 
there are not a few who doubt familiar with the strength of the!’ Wh ale : 
that Vasily Smyslov, winner of the plavers 1 have listed, the figures oo 
recent 1] Candidates’ Tournament yevea) a telling storv. | P 
in Holland, is so worthy a= chal-, ; 
Jenger for the ttle of world cham- 
pion, now held by Miklail Bot- 
vinnik, as’ others think he is. 

In order to convince sueh doubt- 
ers. T ain. sending vou some figures 
which LT have compiled, and which 
so far as T hnow have not) been 
published anywhere in collected 
Jorm. 


RADIO 

Smvslov's splendid record raises, Giauts-St. Louis WMCA 1:30 
the further question, also much!Stan Lomax. sports WOR 6:45 
debated: is he merely a. skilful’ Edward Morgan news WABC 7 
‘point-gatberer, or is he a mag-!Edward Murow. news WCBS 7:45 
‘nifcent artist, showimg his qualities Boston Pops Orchestra) WRCA 
int this. most difficult of sports, ’ 8-15 
chess? I Jean to the tatter view, Robt. 
and | hope to see the mater dis- §-30 
cussed in vour space between now Afildred = \filler. 
and the time|of the match between’ \WRCA Q M 
Botvinuik apd = Smyslov, due in Bob and Rav—comedv WOR 9-05 
19.04. Sid Caesar Salutes Salvation Army 
WRCA 9:30 


Rounseville. tenor WABC 


InC7Z0-SOPrano 


SMYSLOV'S career may 
veniently be divided into two pe- 
riods: (1). from his first appearance 
against major opponents in 1938), 
(when he was 17 vears old) down 
to and including the match-toura-| A pmounee Kssav 
ment in 1948 for the (then vacant) * 
world title; and (2), the period QC@mtest en 
after that contest, in) which he! ont } 
placed second, down to and in- Cival Litterties 
“si the recent tournainent?in, | |4 ¢7 ggg prize contest for thel| “were mer Lollipops, Translux 
Holland. yn Uiee aa ‘tan | Normandie 

In the period 1938-1948, Smvs- sii pif en Ee yeh Harder Thev Fall, Astor 
lov made the following scores (the 1, HL: dadtthetel lof Social Order Ladykillers, Sutton 
figures represent totals of his scores —- | r nei ping <-Ourt Jester, 68th St. 

| T. and the tditors of its magazine, . oa cna h 
against the given plavers mm all reg- doltotll Onder! |The! lustitute| ig a Boris Gudunov & Jwellth Night 
ular contests): prea |e Jesuit research organization with (Russian) Art 


| 2 med Bitter Rice and Paisan. (Italian) 
Vr. Won Lost Drew headquarters at St. Louis Univer-. 4: | 
Bot nnik Pt aa. ; ae 7 S; | cit Heights. 7 his ough Puesda\ 
f  Satv, | F 


Keres oo . cs Oe é DRAMA 
Bronftein |. ess 0 ] 4; } 1} ie +. i} he fj J } ‘ 
In the period 1949 to the pres-!  compeuvon will be hnanced My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
ent, Sinvslov nade the following through a grant from The Fund: Inherit the Wind with Paul Mumi, 
ot San gal for the Republic, Nationa! 
SCOTS: , | , 
S:nyilev | The comest, which begins Sept.’ Chekhuw’s Uncle Vanva, 4th St. 
Wen Lert Pree’ 15, is open to college and univer- The Lark, Longacre 
‘) 7 Sity) jumors and) seniors majoring. [hree Penny Opera, Theatre de 
§ (in) political scieuce or related’ Lys 
‘5, COUTSeS. Diary of Anne Frank. Cort Theater 
The first prize is $].000 and the A Doll's House, Green ich Mews 
second $500. A total of 70 cash Kiss Me Kate, City ¢ enter 
vears awards and 100 special prizes will The Ponder Heart, Music Box 
| No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Gorky’s Lower Depths, Contem- 
J : porary Theatre, 15. Second Ave. 
Eisenhewer taik ————-— — 
On TV May 25 Heuse Debaie 
CBS Television will broadcast Likely in June 


On Scheel Bill 
WASHINGTON . Mav 20.—Rep. 
Augustine B. Kellev (D-Pa) said 
'vesterday House leaders have as- 
‘sured him the long-stalled $1.6 


CO)- 


Sincerely, 

JOHN AUSTIN. 

| MOVIES 

Richard the Third, Bijou 

Romeo and fuliet (Russian), Paris 

| Patterns, Tivoli 

Childhood of Maxim Gorky, 
St. Plavhouse 


morn i——— ll ell ——_— i i ll. 


55th 


Vr. 
Bot. inn ; 
Kees 

Bronte: 
Gelkr . 
Tainianey 
Petrosien . 


Sparsky 


*) 
~ 


@ Ont -t da 


es <= 
THUS IN THE last eight . 
Smvslov has been able to overtake be given. 
his three chief: rivals among |iis’ 
countrymen. His grand total 
against Keres 6-8-13, and against 
Against Keres 6-8-1535, and ayainst 
Bronstein 4-2-8. The remaining 
plavers.in the above list did not 
plav Smvyslov in regular coinpeti- ‘Jive’ the commencement) address 
hon till after 1946. Ope |) to be delivered by President Eisen- 
So much for the principal Soviet LL cle ot Mel vhee ETibtelecebel Nay, 
grandmasters. Now here are Smvs- waver at Bavior University, Waco, 
lov’s total scores to dale against Tex.. Friday, May 25, 1:00- 
all the grandmasters of other vr 1:30 p.m. Nadi ebbuneill ddlaciet cede nil au 
tel wi ho as pluved jas! mes i : . billion school construction bill wi 
BE cl oe colors: ously e r He is reported | that tlie Presi- a before the House next month. 
] Smyslov dent's address will include some’ Kelley, author of the bill. said he 
DR et ee new aspects at “tes for- had the assurance from Speaker 
: Sam Rayburn and other House 
leaders. 


Vs. 

Re:hevskv ‘USA) 

Fruwe ‘Solland: oe aan 

Najdort ren io mals | 

Szabo ‘Hungarv: . : | 

Pachman ‘Czechoslovakia! | 

Stahiberg (Sweden) ia | | | 

Barcza (Mungary’ 3rd ee HOt iy . ms | 

Gligore (Yugosiavia! ... l UJ ; 
Against Resheysky. Smvslov lost Nov. fer BWhivan 

in 1939. won in 1945, 19485 and, 


1953, and drew in 1954. Philharmonia —~ , - 
. ; | ‘he Brookly : = newly air-conditioned Cam- 
MY RBEOORDS indicate {Hast The Brooklyn Philharmonia Or- | 


er oan | Chestra, under the direction of © (44th St. 


Siegfried Landau announces its MOUNCES 4s S ithe £ Mak. 
third season at the Brooklvn Acad- ot "aaa . ir ke” Bei 
‘emy of Music. The 1956-57 series | TNX novel nos ie 
wil consist of five major concerts 
plus other events to be announced | 
Piastic. $29.95 Value. BSPEC. 822.5. 
Btandard Brand Dist.. 145 Pourthn Ave. 
(13th & 14th Sts.). One bour [free park- 
ing er two tokens. 


eign pohev, 


shortly. The oppening coneert will 
take place on Thursday evening, | 
'November 8, with subsequent con-- 
certs on Thursday, December 6, 
}on Saturday, January 19, on Thurs- 
dav, February 14, and on Satur- 
iday, March 9, 1957. 


Festival. 

It's topic—juvenile delinquency 
in the 1920s in the USSR—has 
been used as a basis of study by 
‘sociologists aad psvcologists 
throughout the world. 

The Cameo’s list of coming at- 
tractions also includes the follew- 


ID ? 
Rars- 


Es 
ee 


= ——-& — 


Amy 3 days you g: 
The Cannes Prize-wiaming 
version 6 of 


All Sports — Beating. swieaming. bert im food. TY et al. 
Came ap NOW — We're epem — 8M werkds, $3 weskhends 


DALE ON THE LAKE 
Rm. 6S — CH 4 - 6733 WINGDALE 38261 


novel ‘by Ethel Veyaieh. 


man, Marsha Hust: in ‘Smash- 


_ Vandercook, news WABC 10. 


' 
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by lester rodney 


The Amazing Ray R. 


THUS CORNER had a “sneaky feeling” on Olson for Friday 
night's fight. It's sater to keep riding with the likes of Sugar Rav, 
Whether er not he's 36. This is a man who quit the ring forAwo 
veurs, Was implored to quit for good as he fumbled through his 
first Comeback attempts. notably with Tiger Jones, and now has 
fished his ol clean skifl and punching power in two consecutive 
iiuhts to make himself some income tax money in Jess than six 
rounds of effort, from, which he emerged unscathed. The man 
might just have keown what he was doing, eb? 

Its a sad stery for the other man in the ring. For quick de- 
terioratioa youd have to go a long way to match the sterv of Bobo 
Olson. Just a vear ago he was regarded as one of the more tough 
and durable middleweight champions, a professional who refused 
to be outfought. So high was the regard for his rugged, persistent 
qualities that he lad quite a bit of backing to take Archie Moore's 
light heavyweight title. 

Since then he's been knocked out three times, quick and con- 
clusive, once by Archie and twice by Robinson. Whatever he lost, 
end not speaking about how, be couldn't get back in a few weeks 
hard and simoere training which they say he put in for this list 
chance return shut at Ray. 

The man has troubles they sav. Well. most everyone Jius 
iroubles at some sort, Chances are the quick) and virtually con- 
iemptous demohtion bv Moore did more to hurt Bobo than anv 
one suspected. The old confidence is important to one like Bobo 
who never had the sheer class. 

As it looked on television Friday night, he was a timid and 
unsure fighter in there, punching in quick cautious flurries and 
vctg with the greatest respect for Rays punch. And why not, 
after the ightuiny that fell on him in the 2nd round last time? He 
secmed (0 be opening up just a trifle, perhaps feeling that he hid 
gotcen through the earkh moments of danger from a fresh Roebin- 
so and might stcp up the pace, and then bam .., 

It was a cembination counter by Ray and you could see it 
pretty geed even though yeu didnt see the left actualy land. 
Right to the body amd left to the chin, whistling. short and clean. 
Out of the lecker of the master &st fighter of his time. 

Coukl Ray cv 15? The best answer has been supplied by Rav 
in his last two outings. It is “What's the difference if you finish it 
eal her?” 

The big Caittornia gate and TV money made up an impres- 
sive somading packige. The two Olson fights will pay quite a bit 
of income tax. Ciearly) Rebinson would be wifling to fight Olsen 
once a week at that rate, but there'll be no mere crowds to see it. 
Thats al! for Bobe. 

As for Rav, be may fnd semeone else tougher in September. 
And then again, ie maw not. Classis apparently class; even when 


some of it has departed with the vezrs. 


beat the Dudgers for the 


| Produced by the Kiev studios in 
Magicolor, it was one of the Soviet: 
entries in the recent Camnes Film | 


, 


f 


What those who dont realize how good lhe was ought to doa 
came cvening is sit back avd wateh films of Robinson, as a young 
welterweight, behing the rugged middleweight Jake La Moita. 
There couldn't have been many greater fighters, ever. 

* 


Ashburn Overlooked 


Dear Mr. Roduev: PHILADELPHIA. 


] have always enjoved vour works ih the Worker on sports 

and politics but to be perfectly honest with vou I can't understand 
how vou aad se many other supposedly expert sports observers 
can seriously discuss the best centerfielder in the National League 
without giving the most concentration to the Philadelphia Phillies 
greet ouificlder, Richie Ashburn. 
I agree Uhat Duke Snider and Willie Mays are good hitters 
and ficlders ‘but they still can’t touch Ashburn for downright con- 
sistency. How about Richie having the third highest litetime bat- 
ting average of allethe active majer leaguers todav? And how 
about his sensational season last vear in which he claimed top 
batting hepers ia the National League? He is also a great com- 
petitor aud busder.“You remember, of course, that if he hadnt 
collided with tearnmate Del Ennis in the spring of 1955, he would 
be well on his way to establishing a new consecutive games played 
mark in Ue National League. 

] have heard many people say that be has a weak arm and 
has to be stationed iv shallow center all the time. Well, do vou 
realize bow manv tentative hits he has rabbed by plaving m? And 
even H a ball goes deep t center, Richie bas the speed to get 
out there and pky that hit to the least bases. 1 have seen him 
practically climb the wall out ja right center te rob Ted Kiuxzewsks 
of an casv double or triple. And as far as his weak arm goes, re- 
member that goluen day, the last af 1950, when the Whiz Kids 
t? Well, whese perfect peg was 
st ficm centerheld that caught Cal Abrams at the plate to save 


the gaine ia the uinth inning? H was Richie Ashburn’! 


: Apparently the fans of the natien have wp and takew 
on Sth Ave.) an. OF granted one of the true greats of the National League because 
its next attraction a’ 


everything this boy does is net glamorized by the press. Of course 
Mavs and Snider ave goed, but on the basis of consisteucy and 
steadv performance it’s Ashburn and only Ashburn that can be 
picked for the best centerfielder in the National rr ar 

A PHILLIE FAN. 


in modern 
league, inchaging fhila ia’ 
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ILGWU Warns on 


Presidential Contest 


The 1,100 delegates to 


tu the congressional fight. 

The final session Friday of the 
Atlantic City convention adopted 
wihout discussion a political resolu- 
tion highly critical of the Eisen- 
hower administration but which) 
carelully avoided) any | commit- 


micnts Ot Democratic candidates. 


The ILGWU declared: it would) 
“reluctant. to endorse iqader 
1S | 


Lae 


or parties “whose liberalism 


tainted with regressive policies or! 
and | 
outlook.” j ISSUE | ed 

The ILG stand is in) keeping|Soviet and Frevich leaders wh 
with that adopted by other unions; Desa Pnesdiy, 


Deal philosopliv 


‘nti; New 


in the recent period which serve 


to warn the Democratic party high | @pimons on I: HAnCO-Soviet 
ave tions and internation 


command it cannot expect to I 


. ; 
Paloors support | there iS why APs) 


peasement iy the Kastlands and 
southern seorecatlonists. 


The convention delegates were Brea ve | 
x» Williaan Sehnitzler AFL-| control. Phe lcotumunique notes 


tools 


ClO secretary -treasnrer, that labor, 
“imiddle-of-the-road”! 0! 


wanted ono 
candidate. dt wants a presidential 


slate which will uphold civil rights, 


aud dabor’s rights, he indicated. 


David Dubinsky, ILGOW EC presi-, 
Was, 
term at the 
Closing session, and his salary was 
boosted, from $22,500 to $25,000. | 

Three new vice-presidents elect-, 


secretary-treasurer, 
his ninth 


and 
ta 


dent 
elected 


ed were Moe Falikman, manager 
of Cutters Local LO, in New York; | 
Angela Bambace, director of the 
unions Upper South department; , 
and Howard Molisani, manager of | 
the [talian cloakmakers Local 48! 
in N.Y.C. They were added. to 
the uniou’s 24-member general ex-! 
ecutive board. ) 

A $40,000 “health center on 
wheels” owas donated by the 
ILCWU to its new local in Puerto 
Rico, in a presentation made by 
Diibinsky. 


-_ 


Race Hate Mob 


(Continued from Page 1) 


being around. Do you think any 
were here tonight?” 
“Oh,” he said, “I was talking 


fof armaments, @specially by 


“i SF a, 


| ‘ 
YS, Ss ‘ 
— Re — . 


New York, Monday, May 21, 1956 


—— 
=, 


the 29th convention of the International Ladies Garment 


| (Continued from Page 3) 


French-Soviet 
Communique 
Agreed On 


MOSCOW). Mav 20.—A 
French-Soviet) Communique was 
issued today after a conference ol) 
| ich 
the 
ol 
rela- 
al problems. 
expressed 
reduction, 
the 


t powers, and with appropriate 


Rea Se 
5,9 pose Ke 

Fo LPR ES or 
er ee as 


PO ee a 


adjustments,” he pointed out. ‘gee 
A resolution called on UE “and Bee 
cther unions to Jaunch a major Ba 
‘Campaign to wipe oat the effects Be 
‘of the ivaiar contracts on wom- | & 
cn workers in GE and Westing- & 
louse. | 
It was pointed out in discussion 
from the floor that the automa-! 
tion spreading in the electrical in-! 
dustry is affecting jobs now held, 
predominantly by women. One 
delegate, told how a new press: 
molding “push button” machine 
today needs only two workers, 
whereas before 18 workers were: 
uscd to do the work. | 
Another delegate, involved in a 
fivlit on’ rates and schedule on 
her job. was told by her foreman: 
“You dowt have to do much with: 
this mew machine.” She replied: 
“Sure and you expect me to be a'! 
machine tao.” | 
ln one GE lamp shop, the UE’. ; 
local tackled) rate. discrimination, felt sure they will be solved with- 
this way. It determined after a in AFL-C1lO councils. 
careful study that the women's job; = Potofskv indicated the conven- 
called “quality inspector” PAYINE tion is not likely to express a 
$1.54 an hour compared with the: , Wap Pitas 92 
economic Cooperation in Europe, mens “shipping and receiving , Prelerence predlte (Fe 2 ie me 
which reportedly call) for ending stock clerk” job rated $1.73. And didate. He thought all three main 
Democratic contenders are “excel- 


Vestern restrictions ou trade with! that) the “matron” job at $1.41 
the East. Was similar to the male “sweeper ‘lent people” and would get labor's 


Examining the situation in the at $1.59. Dhe union fought for, 
Middle. and Near East. the twojand won “re - slotting 


TO 


described in 


text as “a dseful exchange 


The two ‘countries 


their mutual teterest in 


France's recognition of the vale; STEIN 
the: Soviet) governments plan 
to demobilize }1,200,000 troops Dy 
next year. 

On economic aid to 
veloped countries, the Sovie& goy- 
ernment viewed with sympathetic 
interest: French proposals to pool 
such aid throwgl Uoited) Nations, 
a proposal regected by the. US. 
France, in her) turn promised to 
study | the Soviets” proposals fon 


—_-—- = 


mniderde- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


support, if nominated, 


countries “recognized that this sit-/jobs at higher rates with this! ON THE NEW developments 
uation |deserves) the serious atten- method, ‘in the international situation, Po- 
tion of all Governments interested) A political action resolution yop4y who is co-chairman of the 
in the relaxation of teusion and poiated out that “the 1936 a-i |) o: C1O. Forei Affairs denart- 
the consolidation of world peace.” tional election campaign will find, veolhas eu Th) ig 
Both declared support to UN for the first time in U. S. history, ment, seemed less definite. Asked 
efforts aimed sat securing the peace. | more women will be voting than, on what he thought of the changes 
In a statement on Algeria, it men. As the proportion of women taking place in the USSR, he said: 
was noted the French exchanged voters increase along with their or 
opinions “about problems facing; ganized activity, they are increas- | 
them in Algeria and about the! ingly recognized as key in the 1956) 
policy pursued by the French Gov-,; elections.” : 
eriment,” and that the Soviet lead-; A program of action emphasized 
ers “expressed their hope that the| building cooperation between Ja-| ‘4 
French Government, acting in a bor women and other women’s; forms and th 
liberal spirit, mav be able to find. groups for social security improve-| the armed forces was 


women s 


looks good. But I want to take my 
time to examine it carefully.” 
He thonght the various steps 


ken in the USSR to institute re- 
i cut of 1,200,000 in 
“certainly 


about Communist meetings. 
There aren't any FBI agents at 
Out meetings.” — 

Behind me another man was 
equaliy reassuring. “The FBI 
deesn't bother us. We're a patri- 
otic Organization.” 

Several youths who appeared 
to be barely draft age were in 
the audience, which otherwise 
was largely of older men and 
women, except for a burly 
heavyweight who deprated with 
Madole. 

Postcards announcing © the 
meeting stressed, “Should Amer- 
ican soldiers be used as cannon 


ieee an adequate solution which ments, equal pav legislation, mini- good” but he added: 
reflects the spirit of our times aud’ mum wages, and other issues of, “I can not reconcile the desire 
the interests of the people.” ‘particular concern. to working of the Soviet Union for peace and 
A trade agreement to Jast three. women. ‘at the same time sending arms to 
vears was discussed, with turther| The conference pointed oul, Egypt. I don’t like what I see in 
talks set for Paris next Se xtember, “there iS arising, in many quarters,! the sending of arms to Arab na- 
so that it coukd) go in effect Jan. great movements among women in tions. The same thing holds good 
1) 1957. ‘ouc country. As a result of the for our country’s sending of arms 
eit eee Se growing demands of women for; to Saudi Arabia.” 


Bedloe Island coer} tape better homes and Reporters questioned Potofsky 


schools, the trade unions, political 
Ceremonies for parties and men everywhere are Premier Nehru. He didn’t appear 
Emma Lazarus 


being forced to give recognition) i jined to enter the controversy 
to and make concessions to their) 4), 
Emma Lazarus, author of “The 
New Colossus.” the poem inscribed 


demands. Ithat issue, but said “I think Nehru 
onthe Statue of Liberty, will be| ference by Marie Reed of Cleve- 


The Scroll, presented to the CON! is democratically minded” and that 
‘India should get U. S. aid without 


a general executive board | military or other conditions. 


honored on the 53rd anniversary) land, sas j 
declared, “The heroic 


Clothing Wkers 


“As I look at this new look, it) oq 


een Meany and Renther on! 


folder to help perpetuate Zion- 


ist aggression against the Arab 
States in the Holy Land?” | 

But while part of his speech 
was anti-Zionist and the litera- 
ture table was laden with 
pamphilets against Israel, a cou- 
ple published in Egypt, Madole 
made it plain his partyv’s main 
program is to achieve an Ameri- 
ca modeled aiter Nazi (cermoany. 

H{e used some of the exact 
phrasing used in Judge Tom 
Brady's “Black Monday,” the 
scurrilous bible of the White 
Citizen Councils. 

But regretlully he said he 
couldn't go along for state’s 
rights. as “we believe we have 
to have a much stronger central 
government.” This brought ap- 
plause. A democratic goverm- 
ment just made it easier for the 
Communists, he said. 

He used the line of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People, the 
first group to organize resistance 
to the court rulings to desegre- 
gate in schools, which now has 
retired .te: make way for the 
White Citizens Councils . and 


of the unveiling of the tablet. member, 

On Tuesday, May 22. 1 p.m, 
the) Emma Lazarus Federation of 
Jewish Women’s Clubs will honor 
Emma Lazarus in ceremonies cele- 
brating the 33rd anniversary of 
the unveiling of the inscription at 
the base of the Statue of Liberty 
on Bedloe’s Island. 


_ —_— 


other groups. In the language 
of NAAWP. circulars and 
speeche heard iti Delaware Ma- 
dole blamed the Negro resistance 
to segregation on “the Jews.” 
They provided the money for the 
National’ Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Qolored People, 
he claimed. 

Using, the broadest of racist 
inflections, he reeled off a whole 
list of Jewish names coupling 
them with non-Jewish names he 
pronounced in the same fashion, 
on which he heaped scorntul and 
venomous remarks: Jimmy 
Wechsler, Eisenhower, “Coon- 
skin” Estes Kefauver, Sidney 
Hillnfan, whom he tailed to say 
was dead. Singarn, and assort- 
ed others. ‘Neither did he havy 


fight of the Negro women of the! 
South—as symbolized by Miss Au-, 
therine Lucy in her fight for equal- 
ity and dignity in ahelaons and | 
/Mrs. Rosa Parks for equality of, 
treatment and dignity in transpor-' 
'tation—has been a major contribu-. 


‘tion and a deep source of inspira-) . 
tion to the fight of women for 


! 


equality in our country.” 

Miss Reed emphasized that the: 
discrimination against women and 
against Negroes have similar roots 
—the “greed of the bosses for! 
profits.” 

Absent from the conference were’ 


District 4 in New Jersey and the 
New York metropolitan area, which’ 
have been voting on disafhiliating' 
ee UE and afhliating with the 
IUE. 


Time Flies Too} 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., May 20.— 
Twenty-nine years ago today the 
“Lone Eagle” made the first non- 
stop flight across the Atlantic in 
“The Spirit of St. Louis.” Charles 


any use for. Adlai Stevenson... 


indberg’s historic flight' began at 
| Mew tack May 26, 1927. at 


ig 


| - Asked on the prospects of an 


delegates from the locals of UE) work. 


tions in the State Department's 


policy that permits the free flow of 
those imports, but he was opposed 
to doing that at the expense of 
jobs for American workers. He 
was for restrictions, althongh did! 
Jnot:seem tov sure’ of the kind,’ '+.: | 


AFL-CIO Needle Trades Depart- 
ment uniting the garment and tex- 
tile unions, Pototsky said “we are 
not prepared to even discuss it.” 
He didn't think such department 
is really needed. 

He had nothing to report on the 
possibility of a merger with the 
United Garment Workers, a union 
of 35,000 from which the ACW 
seceded more than 43 years ago. 
He thought, however, that issues 
of jurisdiction can be solved in a 
friendly way with this union 
where they may block organization 


Potofsky, like the leaders in tex- 
tile and ladies garment, also ex- 
pressed concern over the increas- 
ing volume of imports from Japan. 
He said he was aware of the dip- 
lomatic and “defense” considera- 


High Court Gets Stein 


Workers Union are back home today, facing ahead to a 1956 election campaign which 
may see their union skipping the presidential contest and devoting its attention chiefly 


Petition for Lower Bail 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

A petition has been filed with 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas for reduction of bail in 
the case of Sidney Stein, only de- 
fendant in the current Folev 
Square Smith Act trial held in jail. 

Reuben Terris, who represents 
Stein in the bail matter, said he 
had asked Justice Douglas to cut 
Stein's bail from $75,000 to $40,- 
000. 

Stein, one of seven defendants 
in the Smith Act trial, is serving 
a three year sentence on a charge 
of “harboring” Robert Thompson 
in California after the latter failed 
to appear to begin serving a prison 
term following his conviction in 
the first Smith Act trial of If Na- 
tional Communist Party leaders. 

Stein, appealing the 
“harboring” conviction, has four 
months to go to complete the three 
year term. He is brought dailv to 
court by U. S. marshals from the 
West St. Federal House of Deten- 
tion whefe he has been recovering 
from an illness. 


The trial of Stein pnd his six 
co-defendants enters jits seventh 
week today in Judge Alexander 


who is 


| Bicks’ courtroom in the U.S. Court- 
ihouse. The jury lias already heard 


eleven prosecution witnesses. 
Testimony of these witnesses 
has mainly centered on Marxist 


books and pamphlets, including the 


108-year-old “Communist Mani- 
festo,” they claim to heard recom- 
mended in the Communist Party. 
It is once again a trial of books, 
philosophy and the thoughts of 
men that the Justice Department — 
is presenting in the big oak-panel-— 
courtroom. 
When the trial resumes at 10:30 
a.m. today, the prosecution's ele- 
venth witness, Mrs. Barbara Har- 


‘tle, 47, of Evans, Wash., will be- 


in her third day on the stand. 
She has testified she knew de- 
fendants Stein, Alexander Trach- 
tenberg, Mrs. Marion Bachrach and 


‘William Norman as members of 
‘the Communist Party. 


Mrs. Hartle was convicted in 
the Seattle Smith Act trials She 
then turned against her former 
comrades and. while in prison 
launched into a career as a profes- 
sional Justice Department inlormer. 


: Following her parole, she testified 
on his attitude towards India and) S a 


as a prosecution witness in the 
recent Smith Act trial ian Cleveland. 


H-BOMB — 
(Continued from Page 1) — 


continental missiles, if there are 
any, or to present short range mis- 
siles such as redstone or. various 
pilotless bombers. ‘ 

This years “Operation Red- 
wing’ is scheduled to include a 
total of 10 shots, approximately 
13,500 scientists, construction 
workers and members of the arm-. 
ed forces participated in the opera- 
tion which will cost $150 million, 
excluding the weapons. 

In addition, 80 rabbits and six or 
seven monkeys were participating 
in today’s test as part of studies 
being made for flash blindness. 

Injuries were suffered by near- 
ly 300 persons as a result of the 
surface level H-blast of March 1, 
1954. 

. The explosion contaminated 7,- 

000 square miles of the Pacific 

with radioactive coral ash and 

droplets. Exposed to the fallout 

were 23 — tuna fisherman, 

239 Marshall islanders and 28 U. S. 
. ) 


serviceme e i. 

All of the fisherman, who were 
from 70 to 90 miles from the blast, * 
became ill and one died: The — 
United States gave Japan $2 -mil- 
lion i compensation for the death 
and injuries. sae tial 


ew 


